






































DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
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rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR Ltt Nae w@OMPANY 
Bakery-Proved’’ — Trademark () GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trade mark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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SHIPSreRWIN-TREATED flour to your customers ...and you (and they) can bank on 
it... secure in the knowledge that your experienced “know how” has teamed up 
with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 
enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 

For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 
edented uniformity . . . assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 
the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 


planned”. 


WHY? A brief study of these STERWIN processes and products tells why! 


HY-KURE*. © ematures and bleaches flour 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old 
gas generator .. . provides ClO, in frozen, 
solid form (illus.) ... safer, surer .. . pin- 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO). Auto- 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first 
step to last. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR . . eaccurate, 


2 automatic metering of even the most minute 


quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 











STERWIN FEEDER... most accurate method 


for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 
mixtures. 


VEXTRAM®. « «the original low-ash starch 
base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 
ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 
nomically. 


OXYLITE®.. .Sterwin Flour Bleach ‘Double 


= Checked” for power and performance in lab- 


oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 
every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 





See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: yy) m 
\ \ 4a 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oat. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















































xy "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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& “New Look” 
‘Bread and Bun Cooling Systems 
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Bun packaging depart- 
ment view illustrates how 
Wendway cooler-conveyor 
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system traverses ceiling 
area before cooled buns 
are delivered, automat- 
ically, to slicer and pack- 
age wrapper. 


| 





Hot bread unloaded 


A Wendway Bread and Bun Cooling Conveying System 
in your plant will actually pay for itself in an amazingly 
short time. It will use your ceiling—and save your floor 
space, eliminate practically all of your storage and 
cooling racks . . . and do your cooling and conveying 
simultaneously . . . minus the manpower element. 


at oven is conveyed 
from second to third 
floor to this cooling 
circle or ‘‘spiral’’. 
Loaves are delivered 
direct from cooler- 
conveyor to slicing 
machines. This instal- 


penemernener areas) 

















Study the few Wendway Cooler-Conveyor applica- 
tions on this page .. . then visualize a Wendway system 
in your plant. 


lation utilizes 24” 
wide belting. 


What Wendway Does for You... 


Saves time, money and floor space. 
Eliminates equipment confusion. 
Products receive no ‘man handling”. 


Sanitary—smooth and silent—belt will not mar 
products. 


e Delivers products where you want them— 
hours fresher. 


= @ Pays for itself in actual—provable savings. 















On this ceiling mounted 
roll cooling conveyor, 
products travel over 
“spiral” tiers of Wend- 
way until properly 
cooled and are then 
automatically carried 
to storage containers 
and/or to slicing and 
packaging stations. 


Now is the time to plan your new Wendway Cooler- 
Conveyor. Why not contact Union Steel today? Their 


conveyor engineers will assist your planning—without Another good reason why 


obligation. Wendway conveyors are 
preferred. Practically all 
product surfaces are ex- 
posed to circulating air. 
Quiet, steady travel results 
in smooth, perfectly cooled 
buns, rolls or bread. 


Let USP’s Conveyor Engineers put 
their experience to work for you—now. 





UNION STEEL 


PRODUCTS CO. ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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SMOOTH INSIDE 


BEMIS MULTIWALLS ARE RIGHT 
FOR PACKING, HANDLING, EMPTYING 


Outside and in, Bemis Multiwalls are engineered for your benefit ... and 
your customers’. Consider these two important points: 


Outer plies of Bemis’ Ruf-Grip® Paper give you easier handling... safer, 
non-skid stacking and shipping. You and your customers benefit. 


Inner plies of smooth kraft give fast, efficient dumping, with minimum loss 


of flour. Your customers appreciate this saving in labor and money. 
Everybody wins when you pack and ship your flour in Bemis Multiwalls. 


Other Bemis Products for the Milling Industry —Angus Burlap Bags » Osnaburg and Sheeting Cotton 


Bags » Bemilin® Dress-Print Cotton Bags » Consumer-size Paper Bags * Bemis Special Thread and Mainstay Twine. 











Bemis 


408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sale Offices in Principal Cities 
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What sells baked foods? «wo. 5 iw a seres) 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
2P7’_.AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 

















departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 



















































Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 



















“a 
"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Fillsbury saicsman. [I]e’ll dercn- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count é 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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# Pillsbury § Fr 


ur baking ; $3 
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. Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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A cub scout is cooperative . . . especially so when he’s 
a filled cub, as any den mother well knows! These 
youngsters are certainly cooperating to uphold the aver- 
age of ninety million (yessir, 90,000,000¢) sandwiches 
consumed in this country every day! And any cub—or 
anybody for that matter—can tell you that, regardless 
of the filling, it’s the bread that makes the sandwich! 

It’s you people who bake this bread that we’re proud 
to have served as bakery flour specialists all these years 

. . and will take pleasure in continuing to serve: We’re 
happy that because of this specialized service, leading 
bakers all over the nation have made us first in bakery 
flours! 

If you are not already making use of our specialized 
services, why not send a part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your wire or telephone call 
. .. and give you the most pleasing product and service 
you’ve ever had! 


As estimated by the Wheat Flour Institute, so it’s authoritative. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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AOM SPEECHES—Gerald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., and 
president of the Millers National Federation, says millers “must 
take advantage of the newer knowledge and apply it to our old 
technique.” Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, International 
Milling Co., says: “I have come to the conclusion that collectively 
we are a bunch of damned fools! Why? Because we work too 
cheap as an industry.” The complete texts of Mr. Kennedy’s and 
Mr. Ritz’ talks at the AOM technical conference at Buffalo 


are on 
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Benson States Support 
Programs Not Working 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s farm 
support programs are not working, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, has declared in a letter to 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) chair- 
man of the Senate committee on agri- 
culture and forestry. 

“Congress has provided forward 
looking and needed action to reduce 
surplus stocks. Now the need is to 
see that granaries and warehouses 
presently being emptied are not filled 
with price-depressing surpluses,” the 
letter said. 

Mr. Benson makes three points in 
his letter: 

Controls are not effective in 
: reducing over-all agricultural 
production, despite the severe re- 
strictions they impose on farmers’ 
freedom to produce and market. 
Agricultural products are like- 
* ly to continue to be abundant. 
Under such conditions they cannot 
be successfully priced as if they were 
scarce. 
The present legal formulas gov- 
' erning acreage allotments and 
price supports are proving obsolete. 

“A technological explosion is occur- 
ring on American farms,” the letter 
continues. “Production per farm 
worker has doubled in the last 15 
years. This creates a new dimension 
in farm policy and makes it virtually 
impossible to curtail agricultural out- 
put with the type of controls accept- 
able in our society. 

“Farmers are being subjected to 


New Bulk Loading 
System Planned 
By Urban 


BUFFALO—Plans are being made 
by the George Urban Milling Co. of 
Buffalo for the installation of a dual 
pneumatic system for the bulk load- 
ing of both rail cars and trucks. 


Three new grain cleaning units 
have been installed recently together 
with a new grain truck dump. The 
mill has been conducting a regular 
program of modernization and capa- 
city is now set at 6,000 sacks, basis 
24 hours of operation. There is also 
a 1000-sack rye milling plant. 

President of the firm is George P. 
Urban, Jr., who was recently elected 
as a director of the Millers National 
Federation. 





the forces generated by the techno- 
logical revolution. They are adjusting 
from wartime to peacetime demands. 
Their markets are burdened by sur- 
pluses which result at least in part 
from past wartime programs. Obvi- 
ously, farmers must be_ protected 
from the harsh price effects which 
would result from their exposed eco- 
nomic position, their weak bargaining 
power and their abundant production. 
This is a proper function of govern- 
ment. But our efforts should be such 
as to help our farmers rather than 
hinder them. 


Acreage Allotments 


“With the reduction of surpluses, 
farmers will feel that acreage allot- 
ments should be increased, and will 
present this view with considerable 
logic and with increasing vigor. Un- 
der present law, however, farmers 

(Continued on page 16) 





Case Involving Tax 


On Wheat Reopened 


COLUMBUS—The Ohio board of 
tax appeals has decided to reconsider 
its decision in a case involving per- 
sonal property tax on wheat stored on 
a farm under an arrangement with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Earlier the board had ruled that a 
Franklin County farmer had to pay 
the tax because the farmer was 
claimed to be the owner of the grain. 
Later the board withdrew the deci- 
sion, stating that it “frankly admits” 
that the conclusion was erroneous. 


Rise in Winter Wheat 
Crop Estimate Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Mille: Washingten 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Crop __ reporters 
are predicting that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report of May 
10 will forecast a winter wheat crop 
of nearly 700 million bushels. Previ- 
ous estimates have been between 600 
and 625 million bushels. 

This sharp upward revision reflects 
vastly improved growing conditions 
in the Southwest where adequate 
rainfall has broken the drouth. 

If this new forecast is accurate, it 
will mean that there will be a rela- 
tively insignificant reduction in the 
wheat surplus at the close of this 
crop year on June 30. The revised 
forecast will also point up the inabil- 
ity of the soil bank to hand'e the 
problem of surpluses by taking land 
out of production. 

Barring rust damage to the spring 
wheat crop, agricultural forecasters 
now believe the over-all wheat crop 
this year will be around the 997 mil- 
lion bushels produced last year. While 
a crop of this size would be disturb- 
ing to USDA officials who had hoped 
that some dent would be made in the 
wheat carry-over this crop year, the 
real problem is the outlook for wheat 
exports. 

Exports of wheat are expected to 
decline sharply immediately after the 
wheat harvest this year, and they 


Survey Shows April 1 
Rye Stocks Are 46% 


Below Year Ago 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stocks of rye in 
all positions on April 1 totaled 12.8 
million bushels as against 23 6 million 
a year earlier, according to a rye 
marketing summary released by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture office 
at Minneapolis. 


Disappearance of rye, Ju'y through 
March, totaled 28.9 million bushels, 
the largest since 1945-46. The condi- 
tion of the 1957 rye crop was 84% 
of normal compared with 82 percent 
a year ago. Rye prices at the farm 
averaged $1.13 bu. this April as 
against $1.01 a year earlier. 

The condition of rye, reported at 
84% of normal on April 1, was 2 
points above a year ago but 2 points 
below average. Crop prospects im- 
proved during the winter in most 

(Continued on page 48) 





USDA REQUESTS PROCESSING BIDS 
FOR 11 MILLION POUNDS FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has announced that 
offers have been requested to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 
into 11,479,850 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 6,350,850 Ib. cornmeal for 


donation to domestic outlets. 


Bids should be submitted not later than 4:30 p. m. (EDT) Friday, May 
17, for acceptance not later than midnight (EDT) Monday, May 27. The prod- 
ucts will be for delivery in July. Of the 11,479 850 Ib. flour, 9,299,750 Ib. will 
be all-purpose wheat flour, 1,310,000 Ib. bread flour and 870,100 Ib. whole 
wheat flour. The cornmeal will be both regular and degermed. 

Further information concerning these processing requests are in supple- 
ments to announcements GR-243 and 244, available from the Grain Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


Since August, 1956, when the expanded flour and cornmeal donation pro- 
gram started, approximately 16.9 million bushels of CCC-owned wheat have 
been processed into 714,209,110 lb. flour and 10 million bushels of CCC-owned 


corn into 349,191,950 Ib. cornmeal. 





are expected to remain down for sev- 
eral months due to very favorable 
crop conditions in western Europe 
and other importing areas. 

Exports following the winter wheat 
crop harvest must rely on long-range 
programs which were completed by 
USDA last year under provisions of 
Public Law 480. These programs in- 
clude large exports of wheat for In- 
dia and Brazil. The program for In- 
dia, however, has been compressed 
into a shorter period than was origi- 
na'ly planned. The program was es- 
tablished on a three-year shipping 
period, but more than half of the 
wheat intended for India has been 
lifted this year. 

However, overseas reports indicate 
that India’s needs may not be satis- 
fied fully by the original program. It 
may be necessary to export more 
wheat to India to prevent any squeeze 
on that country’s current five-year 
economic program. 

If this year’s wheat crop equals 
last year’s Congress will probably 
start looking for ways to overhaul 
the farm program. Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has told Sen. 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), chairman 
of the Senate agricu'ture committee, 
in a letter that present farm legisla- ° 
tion is obsolete in view of the tech- 
nological revolution which has taken 
place in production. The letter also 
states that the flexible price support 
program represents an endless cycle 
of overproduction through high price 
supports followed by acreage controls 
with low price supports followed by 
high price supports, etc. 

The soil bank was _ mentioned 
in the letter and within USDA there 
is a ready recognition that the three- 
year goal of surplus_ reduction 
through curtailment of basic com- 
modity crop acreage cannot be at- 
tained. USDA officials holding this 
viewpoint say any extension of the 
soil bank beyond its deadline in 1959 
is unthinkable lest the soil bank be- 
come a permanent supplement of the 
farm program. 


ee e¢e 
April 1 Wheat Stocks 
Reported to Be 10% 


Below Year Ago 


MINNEAPOLIS—A wheat market 
summary released by the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Minne- 
apolis reports stocks of wheat on 
April 1 at 1,188 million bushels were 
10% smaller than a year ago. This is 
the first year since 1952 that stocks 
have been below the previous April 1. 
Disappearance of wheat the first nine 
months of the season at 848 million 
bushels was the largest since 1951-52. 
Wheat exports, including flour in 
grain equivalent the first three quar- 
ters were at the near-record level of 
around 390 million bushels. Wheat 
prices at the principal midwestern 
markets in April averaged around 8¢ 
bu. below a year ago while soft white 
wheat at Portland was 40¢ above a 
year earlier. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions on 
April 1 at 1,188 million bushels were 
below either of the past two years 
but were the third largest of record. 
Farm stocks at 1€6 million were the 
smallest since 1947 and 23% below 
a year ago. Off-farm stocks of 1,022 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Wheat Buying Agreements Authorized 
For Peru, Turkey and Iceland 


WASHINGTON — Agreements and 
authorizations providing for purchase 
of U.S. wheat and wheat flour by 
Peru, Turkey and Iceland have been 
given government approval. 

The state department has an- 
nounced that the U.S. and Peru have 
signed an agreement authorizing the 
sale to Peru, through private U.S. 
traders, of 55,000 metric tons wheat 
and wheat flour of a total value of 
$3.9 million, including ocean trans- 
portation. These sales are being made 
under authority and provision of the 
Agricultural Trade and Development 
Act of 1954, as amended. The agree- 
ment was signed at Lima by Peruvi- 
an foreign minister, Manuel Cisneros, 
Sanchez and Theodore C. Achilles, 
U.S. ambassador. 

This agreement provides that pay- 
ments under the sales program will 
be made in Peruvian soles. A substan- 
tial part of all soles accruing will be 
earmarked for loans designed to con- 
tribute to Peru’s economic develop- 
ment, and will be repayable in dollars 
or soles under the terms of a supple- 
mental loan agreement which will be 
concluded at a later date. The balance 
will be reserved for the use of the 
U.S. in Peru. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced a further amend- 
ment of wheat purchase authoriza- 
tion No. 10-20, issued to Turkey un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. The 
authorization, as amended, provides 
for purchase of an additional $3,873,- 
000 worth of wheat. 

The increase will provide for pur- 
chase of an additional 61,000 metric 
tons of wheat. The increase repro- 
grams amounts transferred from 
commodities included in the Title I 
agreement announced on Jan. 25, 
1957, and programs the $3.2 million, 
including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs, of wheat provided for un- 
der the supplemental Title I agree- 
ment announced on April 22, 1957. 

Authorization No. 10-20, as amend- 
ed, provides for financing purchase of 
$11,273,000 worth, or approximately 
171,000 metric tons, of wheat. All 
other terms and conditions of the 
authorization remain the same as 
announced March 7, 1957, and March 
25, 1957. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by: TOPRAK, New York Or- 
ganization, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 





PL 480 EXPORTS TOTAL 
5 MILLION TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period July 1956-March 
1957 exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties under Title I of Public Law 480 
amounted to 5,047,000 metric tons. 
Shipments during March, 1957, to- 
taled 745,000 metric tons based on 
copies of shipping documents received 
by USDA from exporters under the 
program. This is the largest tonnage 
shipped under Title I during any one 
month since the beginning of the pro- 
gram. Title I shipments began in 
January, 1955, and reached a total 
of 9,950,000 metric tons as of March 
31, 1957. The commodity breakdown 
of shipments for March ineludes 497,- 
016 metric tons wheat and 915 metric 
tons flour. The breakdown for the 
July-March period includes 3,109,514 
metric tons wheat and 66,893 metric 
tons flour. 





York, N. Y. (Telephone Oxford 7- 
7265.) 

USDA also has announced issu- 
ance of seven authorizations to Ice- 
land to finance purchase of up to 
$1,727,000 worth of wheat flour, bar- 
ley, cottonseed and soybean oil, milled 
rice, cotton, fresh fruits and canned 
citrus juices from U.S. suppliers. 

The authorizations were issued un- 
der an agreement between the U.S. 
and Iceland announced April 11, 1957. 

Authorization No. 40-01 provides 
for purchase of up to $700,000 worth 
or approximately 6,300 metric tons 
of wheat flour, excluding flour milled 
from western white wheat or soft 
white wheat for shipment from any 
Pacific Coast port, and flour milled 
from durum wheat. Flour exported 
must have been milled in the conti- 
nental U.S. from domestically-grown 
wheat. 

Sales contracts entered into be- 
tween suppliers and importers on or 
after May 9, 1957, and on or before 
November 30, 1057, will be eligible 
for financing. Shipments from U.S. 
ports may be made on or after May 
9, 1957, but not later than Dec. 31, 
1957. 

Except for cotton, delivery under 
these authorizations will be to im- 
porter f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. For 
cotton: Delivery will be to importer 
c.&f. or c.if. Finnish ports. (The gov- 
ernment of Iceland is authorized to 
ship the cotton to Finland where it 
will be manufactured into textiles to 
be delivered to Iceland.) 

The buyer or buyers who will be 
authorized to make the purchase have 
not yet been designated by Iceland. 
When the designation is made, it will 
be announced. In the meantime, in- 
quiries may be addressed to: Embas- 
sy of Iceland, 1906 23rd Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Telephone Colum- 
bia 5-6653. 
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Employee of Cargill 
Announced Winner 


Of Course Award 


CHICAGO—John A. Copp, an em- 
ployee of Cargill, Inc., was named 
winner of the “outstanding student” 
award at the annual dinner meeting 
‘of the Grain Exchange Institute May 
2: 

James P. Reichmann, institute 
president, reported 175 students were 
enrolled in the 20-week course which 
has been meeting weekly since last 
November. 

Other award winners given cash 
prizes at the banquet were Thomas E. 
Pierce, Du Pont & Co.; Lester Vilisel 
and Jack Tuhey, the Glidden Co.; 
William R. Kern, Gunter Goldschmidt 
and Arnold Baun, Continental Grain 
Co.; and Paul Burgen, Quaker Oats 
Co. 

Robert L. Raclin, president of the 
Association of Commodity Commis- 
sion Merchants, sponsor of the 
awards, presented the cash prizes to 
winners. Principal speaker for the 
evening was Thomas E. Hosty, chair- 
man of the board of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Reichmann announced that of 
the 175 students enrolled, 50 were 
brokerage firm employees, 24 repre- 
sented cash grain houses, 39 were 
from processing firms, 13 from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
10 from Chicago banks. Also repre- 
sented were country elevators, flour 
mills and farmers. 











Howard G. Baier 


DISTRICT MANAGER — Howard G. 
Baier, formerly territory salesman 
for the bakery products division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of 
the Pittsburgh district of the com- 
pany. Mr. Baier takes over the re- 
sponsibilities of J. L. Everhart who 
has left the company. Mr. Baier 
owned and managed his own bakeshop 
for six years and served in the U.S. 
Army for five years before joining 
Pillsbury in 1952. 





R. L. Patterson 
To Head Kansas 
Wheat Group 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—R. L. Patter- 
son, Oxford, Kansas, has been elected 
chairman of the newly created Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission. 

Henry Parkinson, Scott City, was 
elected vice chairman, and Gib Eg- 
bert, Ingalls, was chosen as secretary. 

The office of the commission will 
be located in Hutchinson. 

The seven-man commission met 
here last week to elect officers and 
make preliminary plans for a pro- 
gram to sell more Kansas wheat. 
Commission members had been ap- 
pointed earlier by the governor. The 
commission was created by the legis- 
lature recently to promote the use of 
wheat. A two-mill tax will be levied 
on each bushel of wheat sold in Kan- 
sas to finance the activities of the 
unit. 
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Michigan Millers 


To Meet in June 


MONROE, MICH.—Final plans for 
the summer outing and annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. have been made, and the group 
will convene at Hidden Valley at 
Gaylord June 13-14. The announce- 
ment was made by H. S. Cowsgill, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, who is 
secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 

An informal social period is set for 
the evening of June 13, and the reg- 
ular session will be held June 14. 
Many millers bring their families for 
this meeting and several stay over 
for the week-end. 

Those wishing to attend are re- 
quested to make their reservations di- 
rectly to K. D. Fisher, manager of 
Hidden Valley. 
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Appropriation 
By Minnesota 
Commended 


MINNEAPOLIS — The recent ap- 
propriation of $50,000 by the Minne- 
sota Legislature to permit detailed 
planning of a $3,000,000 crop research 
laboratory for four departments on 
the St. Paul Campus, University of 
Minnesota, will benefit all phases of 
Minnesota agriculture and the entire 
economy of the state, states Donald 
G. Fletcher, executive secretary of 
the Rust Prevention Assn., Minne- 
apolis. 

The value of Minnesota field crops 
including cash crops, feed grains and 
pastures used in livestock production 
was nearly $1 billion in 1956. In ad- 
dition, millions of dollars of the Min- 
nesota economy were generated by 
those businesses which handle, pro- 
cess and distribute agricultural crops, 
Mr. Fletcher said. 

Research by teams of scientists 
from the departments of agronomy 
and plant genetics, plant pathology 
and agricultural botany, soils and 
agricultural biochemistry leads to 
the development of higher quality, 
disease resistant varieties of all farm 
crops, and improved crop production 
and fertilization practices, Mr. 
Fletcher pointed out. Results of re- 
search lower the cost of production 
of all farm crops as well as benefit- 
ing livestock, poultry and dairy prod- 
uct producers through the develop- 
ment of grain and forage crops of 
higher nutrient value. 

Lack of adequate research and 
service laboratory space is seriously 
reducing the productivity of the more 
than 350 research staff members, 
graduate research assistants and 
technicians in the four departments. 
Information on the need for this fa- 
cility was presented -to the Legisla- 
ture by the Minnesota Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. and the Rust Prevention 
Assn. 

Crop production research can not 
be curtailed, despite temporary sur- 
pluses of some agricultural commod- 
ities, because the breeding, testing 
and evaluation of a new crop va- 
riety often requires 12-15 years, Mr. 
Fletcher said. Shifts in crop acre- 
ages, the discovery of new plant 
pests, or new races of known plant 


- diseases makes continuous crop re- 


search necessary to insure the fu- 
ture capability to provide food for 
our expanding population. Providing 
adequate facilities for plant scientists 
to protect our agricultural industry 
is a sound investment in the future 
of the entire Minnesota economy, 
Mr. Fletcher said. 
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Nebraska Wheat Show 
Slated for Oct. 31 


LINCOLN, NEB.— The 1957 Ne- 
braska Wheat Show has been sched- 
uled for Oct. 31 at York, it has been 
announced by the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. 

Co-chairmen for the show are La- 
vern V. Peterson, farm manager for 
the Farmers National Bank, York, 
and Richard H. Good, manager of 
the agricultural department, Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual show is sponsored by 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn., the York Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Nebraska Extension Serv- 
ice and the Nebraska Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. 
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By Gerald S. Kennedy 


N a profession as old as milling, 

changes have been few and far 
between, but when they come they 
are revolutionary. If the age old pro- 
fession of miller is to maintain its 
honored place in the industrial scheme 
and you are to walk erect among 
men in this scientific age, you must 
take advantage of the newer knowl- 
edge and apply it to our old techni- 
que. 

I am not as aware as you people 
of the many and constant changes 
that are being made in milling pro- 
cedure. I do see, however, the prod- 
uct coming out in different form, 
packaged in many new and wondrous 
ways, transported in an entirely dif- 
ferent method than was the case 30, 
40 years ago. The use to which flour 
is put has changed drastically in 
one generation, not only in the com- 
mercial bake shop but in the home 
kitchen. The elimination of many of 
the vagaries in the milling machine, 
the correction of many of the faults 
of the wheat berry itself, the adjust- 
ment of turning an article once re- 
moved from the wheat field into an 
article of food on the dining room 
table is not the work of one man, 
one idea or one method. It is the 
adaptation of many of the develop- 
ments in industrial practice and in 
home use to the article of commerce 
called flour from which we all derive 
our livelihood. If you think for a mo- 
ment that the present use will be the 
use of the ages, all you have to do is 
turn back the clock and see what it 
was a generation ago and a hundred 
years ago. 

The owners of the flour milling 
business are unwilling to resign 
themselves to grinding out until the 
wonderful one hoss shay crumbles in- 
to dust as it did on that fateful day 
in 1755. 


Investment Hopes High 

They have high hopes for their 
present investment and such further 
investments as must be made. But 
these owners are hard to pin down. 
They appear before you in the guise 
of managers of your company. They 
appear before the managers as the 
boards of directors. They appear be- 
fore the boards as stockholders scat- 
tered from Maine to California. They 
have money and money has no loyal- 
ties. It will turn from coal to oil at 
the flicker of an increased half per- 
cent in earning power. It will turn 
from flour milling to automobile 
manufacturing just as quickly. 

There is no harder taskmaster 
than money. You and I are investing 
more than money in the milling in- 
dustry—we are investing our lives. 
We cannot extricate ourselves from 
the pattern of livelihood as readily 
as one can sell a share of stock of a 
corporation on the New York Stock 
Exchange and buy stock in another. 
Having dedicated our lives, it is up 
to each and every one of us to do 
all in his power to make the business 
in which we are engaged more ser- 
viceable, more profitable, and con- 
sequently, more lucrative — funda- 
mentally in our own self-interest. 

There is a broad avenue of prog- 
ress in the betterment of processing 
all the way from the kind of wheat 
the farmer plants to the manner in 
which the housewife puts the food 
before the family. Our vision is not 
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Mill Executives Point the Way to Improved 
Future for the Flour Milling Business 





Two commentaries of paramount importance were made before the mem- 
bers of the Association of Operative Millers at Buffalo April 28-May 2. One 
was by Gerald S. Kennedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, the other by Charles Ritz, chair- 
man of the board, International Milling Co. Mr. Kennedy presented what he 
called a few self-evident facts, drew conclusions therefrom, and then hurled 
a challenge at the operative millers. Mr. Ritz, who has been in the flour 
milling business in the U.S. and Canada for more than 47 years and claims 
he is not an expert on milling, but admits to knowing his way around “at 
least a little part of the milling business,” made direct reference to the de- 
ficiencies of the present economic structure of the flour trade. Both state- 
ments are important because they underline the problems that must be met 
and solved if the operative millers are to have the new mills they dream 
about. They point the road to a better future for millers, be they execu- 
tives, salesmen or production personnel. 





confined to the four walls of the six 
or seven stories of the flour mill. If 
you look at a flour mill merely as a 
grouping of grinders, bolters, sieves, 
purifiers, and what have you, and 
forget that the end product is cus- 
tomer satisfaction, you have never 
really envisioned the real reason for 
your present assignment. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether the mill 
owner buys the best wheat grown in 
the Great Plains area or whether he 
furnishes the most elaborate and 
modern machines unless you, the man 
who controls the machines, make 
them dance to the tune the customer 
wants to hear. You and your associ- 
ates in the business have to be alert 
to observe changing trends in wheat 
production, flour processing and flour 
utilization. 


Flour Has to be Sold 

Before you can become a good mill- 
er you must be a student, a salesman, 
a visionary too. You must have an 
Ideal Mill operating alongside the 
standard commercial machines. You 


ee 


TWO PRESIDENTS—William P. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 


must think of yourself and of your 
task as something beyond running 
wheat through the machines and flour 
to the packers. Above all, don’t let 
the hum of the grinding rolls and 
the rhythmic swing of the sifters lull 
you to the point where you forget 
that every pound of flour that goes 
through the mill has to be sold. Even 
on government give-away programs 
it has to be sold to the government. 

The difference between the USS. 
and any other country in the world 
that I can think of is that we have 
applied salesmanship to production 
techniques and have either created or 
made increasingly wanted by im- 
provements a market for the tremen- 
dous out-pouring of production of 
this country’s mills and manufactur- 
ing plants. 

An example in the recent past was 
the development of the Brown n’ 
Serve process now so widely used in 
the baking industry. And I notice 
recently also in certain meats as well. 
We can learn from others. We can 


(Continued on page 49) 





son, Kansas, immediate past president of the Association of Operative Millers, 
and Gerald S. Kennedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., and president 
of the Millers National Federation, look at a copy of Milling Production, the 
monthly technical journal for the milling industry published in association 
with The Northwestern Miller. The picture appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 


ning News. 
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By Charles Ritz 


HE flour milling industry is a 

fine and interesting business. And 
after all these years, I can honestly 
say I have never for one moment re- 
gretted getting into it and staying 
with it during practically my entire 
business career. The people in this 
business are wonderful, too, as in- 
dividuals—but I have with great 
reluctance come to the conclusion 
that collectively we are a bunch of 
damned fools! Why? Because we 
work too cheap as an industry. 

Since the days of ancient history, 
the conversion of wheat into flour has 
been of vital importance throughout 
the world. The people must have their 
daily bread, and our industry is pri- 
marily responsible for seeing that 
they get it. Yet, in spite of the im- 
portant position we have held, down 
through history and still hold at this 
moment, we are selling our wealth of 
experience, technical know-how, and 
abilities at much too low a price in 
today’s marketplace. And this prob- 
lem seems to be universal judging 
from what I have seen and been told 
by millers in other parts of the world, 
including Canada, England, and Ger- 
many—universal, that is, except in 
Russia. In Russia the government, of 
course, Owns the wheat in the fields, 
the railroads, the elevators, flour 
mills, the retail stores, and the bak- 
eries. All prices are set by the govern- 
ment, and nobody makes a profit in 
any industry—except, of course, the 
government. 


Low Profit Ratio 


In recent years, I have served on 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and, 
consequently, a great many financial 
facts and figures and annual reports 
for all types of business have been 
coming to my attention. The other 
day I was reading a copy of the April 
monthly letter of the First National 
City Bank of New York which con- 
tained a tabulation showing compara- 
tive net income figures of leading 
manufacturing corporations for the 
years 1955 and 1956. 

I was really surprised by what I 
saw. In this analysis of over 1,800 
different manufacturing firms, there 
was only one classification that show- 
ed a ratio of profit to gross sales as 
low as flour milling. Now you are all 
familiar with the profit picture of 
your own company and of the indus- 
try in general, and realize that 2% 
net profit on sales—just 2¢ on the 
dollar—is considered good in the mill- 
ing business. And you also know many 
mills are earning as little as 1¢ or less 
on the sales dollar. Yet, do you realize 
that the average percentage of profit 
to sales for those 1,800 firms I spoke 
of was 6%. Just think of it—that’s 4 
or 5 times better than the average in 
our industry. 

The profit ratio ranged from a low 
of nine-tenths of 1% for the meat 
packing industry to a high of 16.4% 
for the 32 cement manufacturing 
companies represented. But remember 
that only the meat packers were be- 
low the 1% or 2% we millers have 
suffered with over the years. 

Last year General Motors made 
nearly 8% on gross sales, and U.S. 
Steel made slightly more than that. 
Yet, you don’t hear people complain- 
ing much about the price of automo- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WASHINGTON—tThe Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration is 
building more flour mills in Pakistan. 
Added to the gifts on this occasion 
are some rice mills. 

Specifications were issued May 1 
for Eastern Rice Mills of Karachi 
and Dacca covering a procurement 
for a flour mill with a capacity of 
90 tons, basis 24 hours’ operation, 
elevator, inclusive of transmission 
shafts, belts, mounting materials 
and electric motors. The firm wishes 
to have a plant capable of manufac- 
turing 40% maida, 5% suji or semo- 
lina; 37% atta, a coarse flour which 
includes bran, and 18% bran. 

Eastern Rice Mills also will re- 
ceive a self-contained rice mill with 
a capacity of 1.2 to 1.5 tons an hour 
complete in every respect, including 
electric motor. 

Karnafuly Rice Mills, owned by 
Fazlul Kabir Chowdhury, Chitta- 
gong, is to receive rice flour mills. 
The specifications as issued by ICA 
are as follows: Rice mill and flour 
mill plants having one or two tons 
capacity per hour with sheller cones, 
ball bearing, taper bearing, compart- 
ment of separators, polishers, shaft- 
ing, fuli, neck-bush, elevator, suction 
fan, husk fan, bran-fan, perforated 
sheets of different sizes, elevator 
buckets, hair belting, cotton belting, 
rubber belting, bagging spout and 
necessary fittings, boiler or steam 
engine, diesel engines, electric mo- 
tor, outboard motor engine (small), 
pumping sets, generating sets, weld- 
ing machine, necessary electrical 
goods, rubber brakes for cones, foun- 
dation tiles and bricks, cement, fire 
clay, lime, salt and amery powder 
and also grinding stones and other 








Harry Eikenberry 


PLANT MANAGER — Harry Ejiken- 
berry has been appointed plant mana- 
ger of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., flour 
mill at Buffalo. He succeeds Walter 
A. Moore who has been transferred 
to the company’s general procure- 
ment department in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Eikenberry is a graduate of: Purdue 
University, and started with Pills- 
bury in 1953, as superintendent of 
the company’s soybean processing 
plant at Clinton, Iowa. He has been 
assistant plant manager at Buffalo 
since January, 1956. 
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More Milling Plants on 
Order for Pakistan 


necessary parts and accessories for 
flour mill. 

Nazir Ahmad Chowdhury & Co. of 
Chittagong is to receive a rice mill. 
Specifications for this are as follows: 
One rice mill having capacity of two 
tons of rice per hour with shellers, 
cones, compartment of separator, all 
necessary elevators, bagging spout, 
all necessary fittings as per manu- 
facturer’s recommendation, diesel en- 
gines, bricks and tiles for foundation, 
rubber belting, hair belting, cotton 
belting, ball bearings, roller bear- 
ings, taper bearings, electric motors, 
pumping sets with pipe, carbons for 
generating set, amery coating, rub- 
ber brakes. for cones, suction fan, 
husk fan, bran fan, perforated sheets 
of all sizes, aspirator sieve and gen- 
erating set and manufacturer’s rec- 
ommended spare parts for the plant, 
electrical goods for lighting purposes. 

Previous announcements have indi- 
cated that ICA is building two other 
mills in Pakistan, one for the Aftab 
Flour Mill at Karachi, the other for 
Asio-African Co., Ltd., at Karachi. 
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USDA Distributing 


Advice on Defense 
To Food Industry 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it is distributing to the food in- 
dustry practical suggestions for assur- 
ing continued operation of commer- 
cial food facilities in the event of 
enemy attack. 

USDA suggestions, set forth in 
“Defense Guides for Commercial 
Food Facilities,” (Agriculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 169) cover such 
points as the microfilming and safe 
storage of special processes and pat- 
ents, plant dispersal, recruitment of 
workers, fire protection, maintenance 
of communications and protection 
against sabotage. 

In commenting upon the new pub- 
lication USDA officials pointed out 
that under any conditions this coun- 
try might face, continued food pro- 
duction is a “must.” Many firms, 
they said, already have taken steps 
to insure continuity of production 
under attack conditions, and to them 
the guidebook will be a convenient 
check list. The publication, however, 
will be of most value to the estab- 
lishments that have not yet under- 
taken comprehensive defense plan- 
ning. 

The guidebook, intended to comp- 
lement established state, county and 
community civil defense activities, 
was developed after extensive con- 
sultation with the food industry. 
Nearly 50,000 copies of the new pub- 
lication are being mailed to national 
food trade associations, which will 
make distribution to their members. 
Additional copies are available upon 
request to the Commodity Stabiliz- 
ation Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
DX. 


Two USDA agencies in Washington 
are focal points for mobilization p'an- 
ning in the field of agriculture. They 
are the food and materials require- 
ments division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service and the special 
services division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 











USDA PURCHASES 
FLOUR FROM GMI 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported pur- 
chase of 6,614,000 Ib. of hard wheat 
flour, enriched, bleached, 72% extrac- 
tion, from General Mills, Inc., for ex- 
port to Bolivia under an International 
Cooperation Administration program. 
The purchase award follows: 


Quantity Price 
(Ib.) per cwt Delivery period 
1,614,000 $5.32 f.a.s On or before May !7 


West Gulf ports 
1,693,000 $5.34 f.a.s. 

West Gulf ports 
3,307,000 $5.34 f.a.s. 

West Gulf ports 


On or before May I7 
On or before May 28 





MNF Will Discuss 
Storage Decline 


Effect on Mills 


CHICAGO—Mark Heffelfinger, as- 
sistant to the executive vice president 
and assistant secretary, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., will lead a discussion 
on the effect of storage decline upon 
mill earnings during the Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 16-17, 
MNF has announced. 

Mr. Heffelfinger’s presentation will 
be illustrated with charts or slides to 
show the tremendous changes which 
have taken place in recent years in 
the grain storage picture and what 
these facts mean to the operation of 
the milling business. This subject is 
on the docket first thing May 17. 

‘No subject is of much more cur- 
rent importance to the milling indus- 
try,” MNF said, “and none is likely 
to be very much more important dur- 
ing the next few years, than the de- 
cline which is taking place in the 
grain storage business and what ef- 
fect this will have upon the over-all 
operation of the flour milling indus- 
try.” 





Views on Inferior 


Wheats Sought 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has recently been solicit- 
ing views of wheat scientists, grow- 
ers and trade groups relative to the 
varieties of wheat which should be 
classified as “having unacceptable 
milling or baking quality, primarily 
useful for feed purposes.” This study 
is preparatory to issuance of a list 
of varieties which will be ineligible 
for the full loan under the price sup- 
port program, 1957 being the third 
year for this discrimination, the Mill- 
ers National Federation reports. 


The following is a preliminary list 
of wheat varieties with unacceptable 
milling or baking qualities. 

Hard Red Winter: Bluejacket, Chiefkan, Cim- 
arron, Early Blackhull, lowin, KanKing, Michi- 
kof, NewChief, Pawnee Sel. 33, Purkof, Red 
Chief, Red Hull, RedJacket, Stafford. 

Hard Red Spring: Gasser, Henry, eee 
Premier, Progress, Russell, Seabreeze, Spink- 
cota, Sturgeon. 

White: Awned Onas, Florence, Greeson, Rex, 
Sonora, White Federation 54. 

Soft Red Winter: KanQueen, Kawvale, Nured. 

Durum: Golden Ball, Peliss, Pentad. 

Millers who have information as to 
the value of any of the varieties list- 
ed above, or who have comments on 
other varieties which should be con- 
sidered for inclusion in this list, are 
invited to send their comments to 
Dr. L. P. Reitz at the Agricultural 
Research Service, Beltsville, Md., or 
if they wish to write MNF the fed- 
eration will transmit their views to 
Dr. Reitz. 
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Milling to Salute 
Business People 


Of the Future 


MINNEAPOLIS — The industry 
that made Minneapolis famous, flour 
milling, will salute the city’s business- 
men and women of the future, Junior 
Achievement, May 8. Among the 
1,500 Junior Achievers, advisers and 
guests attending the eighth annual 
Minneapolis J. A. dinner at 6:15 p. m. 
in the Leamington Hotel will be top 
executives of seven milling firms. 

The milling theme will be carried 
out in the program and decorations 
for the dinner at which pint-size J. A. 
companies and the teenagers who op- 
erate them are honored. 

Awards will be presented to the 
outstanding J. A. company of the 
year, the outstanding J. A. treasurer, 
the best salesman and the J. A. com- 
pany with the best stockholder re- 
port. A plaque also will be presented 
to the member of the board of direc- 
tors of Junior Achievement of Minne- 
apolis who has done most for J. A. 
in the past year. J. A. companies re- 
sponsible for raising $11,000 for the 
March of Dimes over the last two 
years will also be given an award. 


Two Junior Achievers, William 
Forschner, president of Wood Won- 
ders Co., and Kim Gilfillan, secretary 
of Polar Teen Co., will be among the 
speakers. They were selected as 
spokesmen from among 1,000 J. A. 
members to describe their experiences 
in operating the miniature companies. 

Ron Kennedy, vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., will speak for the 
milling industry. Totton P. Heffelfin- 
ger, president of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton, will be master of ceremonies. 
Chairman of the dinner is G. Allan 
MacNamara, president of the Soo 
Line Railroad. 

Minneapolis has 46 J. A. companies 
which are sponsored by local indus- 
tries. Under the guidance of advisers 
from those concerns, the teenagers 
organize their own companies, elect 
officers, sell stock, manufacture and 
sell products. At the end of the year 
the young industrialists issue reports 
to their stockholders, declare divi- 
dends from any profits earned and 
dissolve their companies. 

Object of the nationwide J. A. 
movement is to give teenagers first 
hand experience in how business op- 
erates. More than 75,000 high school 
pupils in 168 communities are en- 
gaged in J. A. projects. 

Milling firms joining in the salute 
to Junior Achievement are Atkinson 
Milling Co., Commander-Larabee di- 
vision of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
General Mills, Inc., International 
Milling Co., King Midas Flour Mills, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 
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Mrs. L. A. Rumsey 
Dies in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Mrs. Ha- 
zel E. Rumsey, 67, the wife of Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, director of the Depart- 
ment of Baking Science at Florida 
State University, died April 26 at 
Tallahassee Memorial Hospital fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the graveside in Oakland cemetery 
April 28. 

Mrs. Rumsey lived in Tallahassee 
six years. Survivors include her hus- 
band; a son, Jon Dee Rumsey, Albion, 
Mich., and a brother, Fred Lippin- 
cott, Dresden, Ohio. 
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BUFFALO—A major talking point 
at the Buffalo technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
was the turbo milling process an- 
nounced by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., on 
April 30. 

Indicative of the wide interest was 
the sight of a line-up of technologists 
buying stamps to send copies of the 
Pillsbury statements to their home 
offices for immediate study. These 
statements were in the form of a re- 
print from the April 30 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and were dis- 
tributed to the operative millers as 
soon as Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury’s direc- 
tor of milling development, finished 
his announcement of the development 
at the session of the technical confer- 
ence. 

Immediately, the members erupted 
into long discussions of the process 
as described by Mr. Rozsa. Since 
many details could not be revealed by 
Pillsbury, it was evident that people 
were expressing opinions without a 
full knowledge of the subject. What 


. had to be made clear by the Pillsbury 


officials present was that the firm 
did not claim to be the only company 
in the field working on the new sys- 
tem. They know that two, and possi- 
bly three, other firms are working 
on similar lines. The technical con- 
ference itself also received informa- 
tion about machines able to do work 
in the same field. 

It was noted by some millers that 
the Pillsbury statement referred to 
the patenting of a “process” rather 
than of a specific machine. The tech- 
nologists agreed that in recent years 
considerable attention has been paid 
to theories for the air classification 
of flour and other powder-form prod- 
ucts. The development is seen as a 
natural one for this reason. 

There were very few men present 
who discounted the process; the con- 
sensus was that the announcement 
by Pillsbury, after so many years of 
keeping all details under wraps, indi- 
cated satisfaction with the results 
achieved. There appears to be little 
doubt that the process can be used to 
make cake flour from hard wheat, and 
that soft wheat flours could be re- 
classified to make bread flour. 

Such methods would be adopted if 
the crop situation or the trend of the 
market indicated an economic ad- 
vantage to the miller. 


Effect on Exports 


Dealing generally with the other 
systems detailed to the meeting, one 
overseas technician conjectured 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective May 6 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S., the U.K. amd Europe re- 
main unchanged at all port ranges. 
The levels now operating, with the 
previous figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 744¢ (6'4¢); St. Law- 
rence ports and Churchill, 7¢ (5¢); 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 8¢ 
(7¢). The adjustments can be changed 
on a day-to-day basis. 
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Turbo Milling Process Takes 
Spotlight as Technicians 
Discuss Implications 


whether the general adoption of these 
new systems of milling abroad would 
eventually eat into the export trade 
enjoyed by the mills of the U.S. and 
Canada. “If foreign millers,” he 
argued, ‘“‘could make good bread flour 
out of soft wheat, which their coun- 
tries can grow, by installing similar 
systems, then they will have no need 
either for the high quality of North 
American flour or even for North 
American wheat.” 

One question was asked almost uni- 
versally around the conference corri- 
dors. Does the cost of the new process 
rule it out as an immediate factor in 
flour production? In answer to that, 
one observer commented: “It must 
be economical, otherwise Pillsbury 
would not be using it.” 

Others believe that the new process 
will have an important specialist ap- 
plication, but that the present ortho- 
dox milling system will never be dis- 
placed. But as one miller remarked: 


eee 
AOM Meeting Draws 


Large Attendance 


BUFFALO — Counting transient 
visitors from the local milling indus- 
try, it is calculated that the 61st an- 
nual technical conference of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers attract- 
ed somewhere in the region of 1,000 
people. The official registration was 
in the neighborhood of 850, thus beat- 
ing the figure of 803 established at 
Dallas in 1956. 

Arrangements went like clockwork, 
a result of the organizational work 
of the local committee and of the 
newly-appointed executive vice pres- 
ident, Donald S. Eber. Mr. Eber’s 
promotion was announced, amid the 
acclamation of the members, at the 
annual banquet. 

District No. 8, known as the Niaga- 
ra district of AOM, broke two rec- 
ords. The number of booths sold to 
equipment firms was an all time high 
of 86 and the attendance at the ban- 
quet was another peak with 850 on 
hand. The previous record was 805. 

Highlight of the banquet was the 
award of honorary membership in the 
association to J. George Kehr, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Kehr is 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee and has been the mainstay of the 
campaign to build up the association’s 
strength so that all, particularly 
young men entering the industry, 
could benefit from AOM activities. 

Mr. Kehr was elected president of 
AOM on the last occasion that the 
association met in Buffalo—in 1952. 
Previously meetings in Buffalo had 
been held in 1914, 1921, 1930 and 
1940. 

Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, with Richard C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., as vice president. 
Veteran George S. O. Smith, himself 
a former president, continues as 
treasurer, with Mr. Eber as executive 
vice president. 

The 1958 technical conference will 
be held in Minneapolis and_ local 
members are already at work making 
plans. 

A full report of technical matters 
discussed at the Buffalo meeting will 
appear in the Milling Production sec- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller for 
May 14, 


“They probably said that about buhr- 
stones when roller mills came in.” 


The process, as far as Pillsbury is 
concerned, is not new, for turbo mills 
have been operating in some of the 
company’s plants since 1953. There is 
no doubt that other companies have 
gone almost as far. Yet Pillsbury 
may rightly claim to be “fustest with 
the mostest.” 

The situation was summarized by a 
veteran miller: ‘‘Who can tell what 
is involved? Pillsbury has not re- 
leased all the details, and until all 
the details are known, if ever they 
are known, no one can venture an 
opinion on the future of this particu- 
lar technological development in the 
milling industry. But since the mill- 
ing industry, after so many years of 
near-stagnation, must go forward, it 
is my guess that the new system is 
exactly what the Pillsbury people 
said in their announcement—the first 
major break-through in flour milling 
technology since the introduction of 
steel rollers and purifiers in the 
1870's.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





International Names 
Third Scholarship 


Contest Winners 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced the results 
of its third annual scholarship com- 
petition for sons and daughters of 
employees. Six scholarships covering 
tuition fees up to $500 for the 1957- 
58 college year will go to: 


Arnelle Finsland, daughter of A. J. Fins- 
land, Wabasha, Minn. 

James R. Hutchison, son of J. R. Hutchi- 
son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arthur R. Mlodozeniec, son of L. M. Mlo- 


dozeniec, Buffalo. 

Johnnie L. Parsons, daughter of R. A. 
Pinson, Greenville, Texas. 

Kathryn Powell, daughter of O. P. Powell, 
Greenville, Texas. 

Gene M. Simon, son of Mathew Simon, 
Buffalo. 


Awards were made on the basis 
of scholarship, character and leader- 
ship by a committee of three promi- 
nent educators representing a state 
university, a well-known private col- 
lege and a large city public school 
system. 

Three of the scholarship finalists 
will enter college for the first time 
next fall and three will be continuing 
their college courses. Two of the re- 
cipients will be receiving their third 
consecutive scholarship from _ the 
company despite the fact that they 
are not automatically renewable and 
an applicant must have an excep- 
tionally outstanding college record 
in order to qualify for more than 
one year. 
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Oklahoma Millers 
To Meet May 13 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The an- 
nual meetiing of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Research Foundation and the Ok'a- 
homa Millers Assn. will be held here 
at Okahoma A&M College May 13. 

The foundation meeting will start 
at 10 a.m. in the Wheat Research 
Building. This meeting will consist 
of a report on the college’s work 
for the wheat industry. 

A noon luncheon will be held in 
the Student. Union Building. Leslie 
Sheffie!d, chief, wheat research, de- 
velopment and marketing division, 
Nebraska Department of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, will speak on how the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission works. 

The annual meeting of the associ- 
ation will start at 2 p.m. This will 
be a closed session. 
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Henry G. Lykken 


Henry Lykken 
Credited for 
Turbo System 


MINNEAPOLIS — The original 
equipment used in the new turbo 
milling process announced by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. (The Northwestern 
Miller, April 30, 1957, page 10), was 
invented and developed by Henry G. 
Lykken, Minneapolis inventor. Mr. 
Lykken, who has spent over 30 years 
developing machines for fine grind- 
ing and classifying, is recognized as 
one of the foremost engineers in this 
field, and holds many patents. 


Mr. Lykken pioneered in the field 
of coal pulverizing, when the idea 
was so new that he had to design his 
own boilers in order to burn the pul- 
verized fuel. The Unipulvo coal pul- 
verizer, which was built under Mr. 
Lykken’s patents, was manufactured 
by the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co. of Minneapolis and sold in many 
parts of the world. Today, most large 
power plants are pulverized coal 
fired. In 1935, Mr. Lykken left his 
position as chief engineer for Strong- 
Scott to develop inventions and pat- 
ents held by him in the fine grinding 
field, in areas other than coal. He 
has developed machines used by the 
cosmetics, sugar, candy and pigment 
industries and during World War II, 
developed special machines to further 
the war effort. 

Following the war, Mr. Lykken 
started his association with Pills- 
bury, working with Tibor Rozsa, the 
company’s director of milling devel- 
opment. Their test work on milling 
processes resulted in an exclusive 
contract between Mr. Lykken and 
Pillsbury, in the company’s field of 
business. He is retained by Pillsbury 
as a consultant and has invented and 
patented several entirely new types 
of aerodynamic grinders and classi- 
fiers which have been developed and 
licensed exclusively to Pillsbury for 
use in their patented processes. 

The Microcyclomat Co. of Minne- 
apolis was formed in 1951 as a pat- 
ent holding company with Mr. Lyk- 
ken as president and William H. Lyk- 
ken as vice president and treasurer. 
This company manufactures the type 
of equipment presently used in the 
turbo milling process, with Pillsbury 
being their exclusive licensee in the 
milling industry. A subsidiary, the 
Hurricane Pulverizer Co., was 
formed to develop machines for 
products not related to flour milling. 
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Flour sales for the seven-day period 
ending May 3 were few and far be- 
tween, saved from total eclipse only 
because of a weak spurt of hard win- 
ter buying at Kansas City early in 
the period. Prices drifted aimless’y in 
response to changes in wheat quota- 
tions. In most areas even the upturns 
following declines failed to elicit more 
than a feeble response from buyers. 

The flurry of hard winter buying, 
no more than one or two cars at a 
time anywhere, pushed sales which 
had been near rock bottom for sever- 
al weeks up near 50% of five-day 
capacity. 

In the spring wheat mills area and 
the central states there was an up- 
and-down movement of prices during 
the week, but it was only a technical 
change in response to changing costs. 
There was no more than fill-in buy- 
ing. Sales by spring wheat mills slip- 
ped to 41% of capacity from the fig- 
ure of 49% established the previous 
week. 

The prices of advertised brands of 
family flour slipped 10¢ April 25 in 
response to sharp declines in wheat 
quotations. There was very little buy- 
ing, with mills of the opinion that 
buyers will now be content to await 
further declines and the eventual up- 
turn before making purchases. 

There was a general uneasiness in 
the rye markets, with prices already 
off sharply from the previous week. 
The uncertainty stemmed from the 
failure of the government to estab- 
lish import quotas for Canadian rye 
due to come into the U.S. in the 
1957-58 crop year. The uncertainty 
exerted bearish influence on the, en- 
tire rye market. 


Clears were spotty, with reports of 
slow business and price drops in the 
Southwest offset by reports of price 
firmness and good demand in the 
spring wheat mills area. 

The only bright spot was the re- 
port of a sizeable amount of export 
flour purchased for shipment to Cey- 
lon. 

Summing it up, independents and 
chain bakeries are booked to the end 
of the crop year, some into late sum- 
mer, and are perfectly happy to sit 
out the end of the old year until a 
more clear picture of new crop year 
prices is visible. 

Production by U.S. mills averaged 
93% of capacity for the week, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week 
and 91% a year ago. Production drop- 
ped below the previous week at Min- 
neapolis, the Northwest and the in- 
terior Northwest, and in the central 
and southeastern states. Production 
increased 13% at Buffalo, the most 
for any area reporting. Production 
also increased in the Southwest and 
on the North Pacific Coast. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sharp fluctuations in 
wheat quotations during the seven- 
day period ending May 3 resulted in 
considerable movement of flour prices 
here as mills attempted to balance 
costs against the changes. All price 
activity was on paper due to a lack 
of interest on the part of buyers who 
are booked a good distance ahead. 

The week opened April 29 with 
local bakery flour prices advancing 
4¢ above the previous week’s close on 
April 26. The gain was wiped out the 
next day, April 30, by a drop of 4¢ 
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Flour Sales Scarce; Light Buying 
Of Hard Winters Only Activity 


and an additional decline of 7¢ May 
1. Prices began to climb back May 
2, regaining 6¢ of the loss, but there 
was no buying on the turn. 

The week ended May 3 with bak- 
ery flour prices rising another 3¢ to 
end the week 3¢ above the April 26 
close. 

Clears, in contrast, remained in 
somewhat short supply and there 
were instances of mills out looking 
for sellers. Clears prices remained 
firm all week and finished the period 
with a trifle better undertone than 
at the beginning. 

In the family flour market, too, 
there was little more than the nor- 
mal run of p.d.s. business. In accord- 
ance with the decline in wheat quota- 
tions, the price of advertised brands 
of family flour dipped 10¢ April 25. 
Unadvertised brands were steady. 

As a result of the inactivity, sales 
by spring wheat mills slipped to 41% 
of five day capacity, compared with 
49% a week earlier and 52% a year 
ago. There was a small amount of 
carryover business Monday, April 29, 
from the meager flour buying of the 
previous week, but it was unable to 
sustain sales figures. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 94% of five day capacity for 
the week, compared with 98% the 
week before and 103% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 82% of five day capacity, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest averaged 93% of capa- 
city, compared with 100% the previ- 
ous week and 93% a year ago. Mills 
of the interior Northwest averaged 
99% of capacity, compared with 103% 
the previous week and 82% a year 
ago. 

Quotations May 3, in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots, Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.80@5.90, spring 
short $5.90@6, clears $5.30@5.65, 
high gluten $6.35@6.45; whole wheat 
$5.90@6; family $6.20@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour in the Southwest last 
week improved some from the previ- 


ous week, with the sales percentage 
amounting to 42% of five-day capa- 
city. While the domestic trade ac- 
counted for part of this, 58% of it 
came from government and export 
sales. The sales of the previous week 
amounted to 13% of capacity and for 
a year ago the figure was 126%. 

A minor flurry of bakery business 
developed early in the week when 
flour costs dropped off ‘sharply. But 
these sales were of the one and two 
carlot size, with an occasional 10,009- 
sack order, supplementing the regu- 
lar p.d.s. business. Independents who 
are not booked through this crop year 
displayed the interest that mill sales 
departments say would hardly be 
worth talking about if business 
weren't so slow otherwise. The big 
chains don’t need flour and anyone 
in that condition could not find suffi- 
cient incentive to even display any 
interest, with the market moving into 
lower ground. 

Family sales were also slow. Prices 
on the nationally advertised brands 
were 10¢ sack lower and other types 
dropped as much as 20¢. 

A brighter spot in the sales picture 
was in the export field where a good 
quantity of flour was bought for ship- 
ment to Ceylon. Latin American sales 
interest is light and bids from Euro- 
pean nations are said to be too low 
to produce any sales. 

Clears business was very slow and 
prices for first and second clears slip- 
ped about 5¢ sack, while the low 
grades held steady. 

Directions are on the slow side, 
both for bakery and family flour, al- 
though an occasional mill reports a 
good volume. Bakers are said to be 
complaining of business and_ this 
slackness is reflected in directions. 
Mills grinding CCC wheat are not 
having any difficulty making running 
time, but those milling only for the 
domestic trade report that this is a 
draggy period. 

Quotations May 3, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.70, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, 
straight $5.50@5.55; established 


(Continued on page 46) 





Drop in Durum Receipts 
Brings Price Rise 


The durum market was highlight- 
ed by an acute shortage of wheat 
receipts, particularly at Minneapolis, 
during the seven days from April 26 
through May 3. Mills credited much 
of the shortage to preoccupation by 
farmers with spring planting in- 
stead of with marketing. 

The shortage brought about an in- 
crease of 3 to 4¢ in the price of 
choice durums and a corresponding 
hike of approximately 10 to 15¢ in 
semolina. At the end of the period 
May 3 the price rise had not brought 
out larger receipts, but mills were 
looking for such gains in a week or 
two. 

Receipts of durum at Minneapolis, 
ordinarily measured by a mill de- 
mand that requires 150 to 200 cars 
a week, ran as high as 175 to 275 
cars several weeks running earlier 
this spring. As of May 3 the weekly 
arrivals had dropped to 75 to 100 
cars. ; 


Production by durum mills for the 
week averaged 89% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 78% a week 
earlier and 78% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 2 were as fo!- 
lows: 

Fancy milling durum $2.60@2.61 


Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.56@2.59 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 


Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.52@2.56 





2.54@2.58 


Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.47@2.55 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.45@2.53 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.42@2.51 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

April 29-May 3 . 156,500 130,098 83 
Previous week .. 156,500 *138,458 88 
VOAT GHG 22. sciss 158,500 130,301 82 
Crop year 


production 

July 1, 1956-May 3, 1957 ........ 6,612,077 

July 1, 1955-May 4, 1956 ... 6,334,874 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Slow as Prices 


Make Declines 


Millfeed sales were slow during the 
seven-day period which ended May 3 
and prices were generally $1 to $2 
lower. The slump was credited to the 
widespread warm weather and the 
drawing of buyers from their desks 
to the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago. 


The formula feed business in the 
Southwest remained rather spotty 
last week, although improvement was 
reported by some mixers. An expan- 
sion in the turkey feed volume has 
been noted, and all starter feeds seem 
to be moving at a faster pace, though 
not up to the level of a year ago. Hog 
feed continues to move into consum- 
ing channels in good quantity, and 
broiler feed is also continuing at 
about the same level as in recent 
weeks. Dairy feed business is holding 
up surprisingly well, considering the 
improvement in pastures, it is said. 
Factors affecting the over-all busi- 
ness picture are obscure, although, of 
course, the smaller number of farm 
flock layer replacements is_ being 
felt. 

Production was stepped up last 
week by formula feed manufacturers 
in the Northwest to take care of in- 
creased demands for most types of 
feeds. The upswing in demand was 
fairly uniform. 

One of the brighter developments 
was some improvement in chick start- 
er feed sales and one conjecture was 
that late hatchings of chicks were 
beginning to reflect in an increased 
volume of this type of feed. Business 
in chick starters was termed “good” 
in some cases but unsatisfactory in 
other instances. There was also the 
hope that flock replacements might 
produce a better volume in the weeks 
to come. 

Pig starters and hog feeds have 
been holding up well and are main- 
taining a good level. Dairy feeds are 
moving satisfactorily and although 
the weather has been warm and fa- 
vorable for early pasturing there is 
the possibility that dairymen will hold 
off pasture feeding for fear of harm- 
ing pastures for later use. 

The formula feed business showed 
a little more pep in the central states 
during the week ending May 3. There 
was nothing spectacular, but there 
was still enough difference from the 
last several periods to bring some 
encouragement. Reports indicate 
plants are running about at capacity 
on a five day a week basis. 

The pick-up was attributed mainly 
to spring rains, which brought green- 
ness and growth to plants and, psy- 
chologically, was thought to have 
brought some optimism to feeders 
and growers. This was reflected in 
more orders for feeds. 


Observers said the advance does not 
amount to a boom, however, and bus- 
iness for the next 30 to 60 days is 
expected to continue along a fairly 
even keel. Flock replacement still 
is slow, comparatively speaking. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 48,801 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,001 tons 
in the previous week and 45,146 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
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Wheat Futures Declining 
Under Heavy Pressure 


The seven-day period from April 
29 through May 6 brought some of 
the sharpest declines in wheat fu- 
tures of the current crop year. Fu- 
tures were under almost constant 
downward pressure due to a growing 
belief in the trade that wheat sup- 
plies from now until the end of the 
crop year will be adequate. Prices, 
as a consequence, broke sharply at 
the beginning of the period, carry- 
ing some premiums down too. There 
was somewhat of a return to stabili- 
ty April 30 through May 3 and then 
a slight break again May 6. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 6 were: Chicago—May $2.17% 
@%, July $2.075%@%, September 
$2.09% @2.10, December $2.14; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.24%, July $2.21%, 


September $2.18%; Kansas City— 
May $2.16%, July $2.08%, Septem- 


ber $2.11, December $2.14%. 

Other factors which contributed to 
the depressed price picture early in 
the period included the Commodity 
Credit Corp. effort to move out gov- 
ernment-owned wheat from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports by dropping prices 
3¢ and continued improvement of 
the hard winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest. 

On the bullish side, there was 
some unexpected export business 
with Yugoslavia and Turkey midway 
in the period. Optimism stemmed 
from the belief that the purchases 
were made from free wheat supplies 
instead of government storage. But 
the firmness was only temporary, 
and the decline came back into prom- 
inence late in the period, pressing 
quotations into further declines. 

At the outset April 29, as a result 
of widespread belief that wheat sup- 
plies will be adequate to the end of 
the year, futures at Kansas City 
slipped 4 to 6¢, one of the most pro- 
nounced dips of the current period. 
The slide dragged spot premiums 
with it and even generated a small 
amount of flour business. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by longs who 
began selling, only to find a lack of 
buyers, and prices dropped some 
more. 

Futures lost some of their uneasi- 
ness April 30 and May 1 as some 
new factors, both bearish and bullish, 
began to enter the market. 

On the bearish side, the principal 
new factor was the government report 
that the winter wheat crop may out- 
strip earlier estimates of 600,000,000 
to 625,000,000 bu. and run as high as 
690,000,000 bu. Although depressing, 
there was general belief in the trade 
that the higher yield figure had 
been discounted earlier. The conten- 
tion was supported by the fact that 
the information exerted very mild 
pressure on prices. 

On the bullish side, there was the 
entry of Yugoslavia and Turkey into 
the market for purchases totaling 
about 5,000,000 bu. May 1. 

Another factor which came into 
the picture late in the period was 
governmental approval of the exten- 
sion of Public Law 480 for another 
year, exclusive of certain Commun- 
ist countries. The move to extend 
PL 480 was considered bullish. 


Receipts Increase 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended May 2 to- 
taled 6.1 million bushels, compared 
with 4.6 million the week before and 
7.4 million the same week last year. 
Minneapolis receipts amounted to 


1,044 cars, with 496 cars assigned to 
CCC. Duluth had 1,710 cars. Demand 
for cash wheat was good at Minne- 
apolis and the premium basis ad- 
vanced 2¢ about midweek. On May 2 
the basis was 1¢ higher for most pro- 
tein brackets. Minneapolis May fu- 
tures declined 3¢ to about offset the 
extra premium, however, and cash 
values were changed little from a 
week ago at the close. Ordinary No. 
1-dark northern spring or No. 1- 
northern spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 5@7¢ over the May 
price; 12% protein 6@7¢ over; 13% 
protein 8@9¢ over; 14% protein 10@ 
12¢ over; 15% protein 14@17¢ over; 
16% protein 27@32¢ over the May. 

Durum buyers were more active 
and price schedules were adjusted up- 
ward 4¢ on fancy milling durum and 
8¢ on some of the intermediate 
grades. (See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


A rere © $2.27 
11% Protein 





12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


Protein premium for over 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Prices Decline 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City continued to decline in 
the week ended May 6 as new crop 
time approaches. The basic May op- 
tion dropped 3%¢ to $2.16% from a 
week earlier, and premiums were off 
from 2¢ to 3144¢. Meager offerings of 
good milling wheat confronted milling 
interests, and there were indications 
that more would have been welcome, 
although there does not seem to be 
any desire to build up stocks beyond 
current grinding requirements. Wheat 
not appealing to processors was 
bought by merchandisers. 

Farm Selling remained almost at a 
standstill, and offerings from interior 
handlers were very light. Receipts at 
Kansas City for last week amounted 
to 442 cars, compared with 374 the 
previous week and 519 a year ago. 

Indicated premiums on May 6 were 
as follows: Ordinary 4@4%¢ over 
the basic May option of $2.16%, 
11.75% protein 4@10¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 4@12¢ over, 12.5% protein 5@ 
12%¢ over, 13% protein 5%@13¢ 
over, 13.5% protein 6@13%¢ over, 
14% protein 64% @14¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.20% @2.34% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.34 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.32 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.30 
ee ae ee ee 2.19% @2.21 
a err ere 2.184% @2.20% 
We, 3 TOE cnc cece cccicntvovecs 2.17% @2.19% 
Be oD BOE v5 nome cevtew¥esene 2.15% @2.17% 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 


wheat was reported selling May 6 
at $2.4014%,@2.41%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was slow 
and offerings were sufficient. 


New Crop Basis 
Wheat exports out of the Pacific 
Northwest are now working to a new 
crop basis, especially on the white 
wheats, of which there is not much 
remaining. In fact, the spread be- 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


April 29- 
May 3, 
1957 
cn CECE COC ere 620,493 
I Sc ahaso-san ocke scans 1,251,5 


251,564 





DED  Stcwcitvenedbianacsie naw 
Central and Southeast 





April 30- 

*Previous May 4, May 2-6, May 3-7 
week 1956 1955 1954 
664,370 603,299 629,699 

1,229,283 i, 1,110,937 

190,046 





















North Pacific Coast 
DRG Siadas 604050000 d ew ene 3,137,049 3,136,742 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 74.2 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— -—— July 1 to ay 
April 29- April 30- 
May 3, Previous May 4, May 2-6, May 3-7, May 3, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 
Northwest ...... 93 100 93 83 85 30,195,041 72 
Southwest ....... 95 93 86 89 85 58,510,430 5,078 
Butialo ...<0- -» 113 100 98 114 107 24,184,465 20,152,715 
Central and S. E. 76 83 86 79 78 23,590,704 24,339,459 
N. Pacific Coast... 83 82 83 72 87 13,484,282 13,025,010 
Te Gansan 93 93 91 90 87 149,964,922 142,394,977 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
output tivity capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 3 238,098 83 April 29-May 3 . 237,000 194,286 82 
Previous week 228,704 79 Previous week 237,000 *220,832 93 
FORE GEO .osccss 247,857 80 YOO? O80 20... 000 224,772 95 
Two years ago .. 225,051 80 Two years ago .. 232,500 208,151 90 
PEVO-FORE GVOCRMO 6000s ccvcceeces 86 TEC MONS cdecedcccinewise oe 
Ten-year average ..........eeeee:. 87 I: I oon 6 5:08)46 newb ae 85 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 29-May 3 .1,032,500 1,013,466 98 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,000,579 97 
Year ago ......1,021,900 876,942 86 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 937,299 92 
Five-year @VeraSe ......cssscceees 89 
coe 87 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity 
- 570,250 
. 570,250 
570,250 


671,400 


April 29-May 3 
Previous week 
BOOr GW savecee 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 





BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 3 . 475,000 537,985 113 
Previous week .. 475,000 476,871 100 
VOar GRO o<ccce. 475,000 495,937 104 
Two years ago .. 459,500 541,920 114 
PiVO-VOOF AVOTERO 6600020 csececvecs 104 
TOM-VORF BVETARS 2 .cccccccccresccce 100 














*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 3 430,500 126,207 99 
Previous week 430,500 *443,538 103 
Year ago ....... $54,500 434,564 96 
Two years ago .. 487,250 395,148 82 
Five-year AVeragme .......cccccccce 81 
pe EE OCC eee 72 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 









5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 29-May 3 . 215,200 166,701 7 
Previous week .. 215,200 166,683 - 77 
Te DOM kceda0% 215,000 165,724 77 
Two years ago .. 215,000 152,215 71 
PEVO-VOAF BVOTEBO 6.ccccccccsscicn 79 
TORFORT BVOTARGS. 6.66 cccaccesecses 77 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





April 29-May 3 138,750 126,398 91 
Previous week .. 138,750 125,161 90 
TOe? OOO aicicce 138,750 136,639 98 
Two years ago .. 133,200 98,735 75 
PIVO-VOOF AVOTRBS 2 cccccccvcscecres 84 
BO GRP GVOPEES  666:066600s0s05 Ede 82 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending May 3, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*’— _ -— 
Weekly Crop year 








production to date 
April 29-May 3 .25,344 1,184,805 12,564 
Prev. week .. -$24,892 113,453 
Two wks. ago .. 26,506 12,271 
1,115,810 12,691 
1,090,015 12,177 
1,043,993 11,425 
1,143,823 13,566 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


--—Buffalot——, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


610,858 10,893 489,718 18,801 2,285,381 
9,656 148,001 
10,776 19,553 

590,223 9,678 15,146 

683,604 19,936 16,650 

603,709 9,536 13,457 

662,097 10,212 45,147 





tAll mills. tRevised. 





tween the soft white wheats and hard 
winter and northern spring has wid- 
ened to around 15¢ bu., with hard 
winters and northern spring being of- 
fered at $2.51 bu. at the close of the 
week and the white wheats at $2.66. 
There was a full cargo of hard win- 
ters and northern spring, seller’s op- 
tion, made to Formosa early in the 
week, calling for June shipment. The 
Japanese were in the market Tuesday 
night, and purchased four cargoes of 
Pacific Northwest white wheat for late 
July or early August, seller’s option. 
Japan also took 2 cargoes of Mani- 
tobas to move from the West Coast 
and 3 cargoes of Canadian feed 


wheat. In addition a cargo of barley 
was taken from Canada and two from 
Australia. 
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TOLEDO IMPORTS GRAIN 


TOLEDO—Toledo has become well 
known as a grain exporting center 
over the years and the city has now 
assumed the role of a grain importer. 
The motorship Tecumseh, out of 
Montreal, tied up at the B&O eleva- 
tor in East Toledo with 175,000 bu. 
of choice Canadian oats from Fort 
William, Ont. The shipment was con- 
signed to the Rice Grain Co. of To- 
ledo. 











ao wats 


CONFERENCE PERSONALITIES—Pictured at a luncheon given by Wal- 
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lace & Tiernan, Inc., before formal sessions of the Association of Operative 
Millers technical conference got under way at Buffalo April 29-May 2 are, 
left to right, George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
treasurer; Gerald S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., president of the Millers 
National Federation and the keynote speaker; William P. Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, past president; and Donald S. Eber, 
newly elected executive vice president, Kansas City. 





Sir Rupert Granger, 
U.K. Grain Trader, 


Leaves Firm 


LIVERPOOL—Sir Rupert Granger 
has retired from the board of direc- 
tors of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., 
the British grain and flour importing 
firm. Sir Rupert has also relinquished 
the position of chairman of the com- 
pany and has been succeeded by Vere 
A. Arnold. 

Sir Rupert has an established repu- 
tation in the international grain trade 
through his own business connections 
and through his work for the British 
government. In 1937 he assisted the 
government’s food defense plans de- 
partment, the predecessor of the war- 
time Ministry of Food, in building up 
security stocks of wheat. He also de- 
vised the remuneration scheme which 
became part of the financial structure 
of the grain trade in the war and im- 
mediate post-war years. When it 
was decided to return freedom of ac- 
tion to the U.K. trade, Sir Rupert 
took a leading part in negotiating 
the currency agreements that allowed 
the British trade to buy wheat for 
dollars through ordinary commercial 
channels. 

Joining Ross T. Smyth in 1909, Sir 
Rupert became a director in 1924, 
succeeding to the chairmanship in the 
following year. He was pres‘dent of 
the London Corn Trade Assn. in 1940- 
41 and chairman of the National Fed- 
eration of Corn Trade Assns. from 
1937 to 1939. During the war he 
served in the imported cereals divi- 
sion of the food ministry until 1942, 
thereafter becoming liaison officer for 
the grain trade with the ministry. 





CANADIAN AUTHORITY 
SETS PRICES 


WINNIPEG — The existing initial 
prices for the basic grades of wheat 
and barley will be maintained in the 
1957-58 crop year which starts on 
Aug. 1, while the initial price for oats 
will be 5¢ less. The initial price for 
wheat remains at $1.40 bu. for No. 1 
Northern; 96¢ bu. for No. 3 C.W. 
six-row barley and 60¢ bu. for No. 2 
C.W. oats. All prices are basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. There was no explanation for 
the 5¢ reduction in the initial price 
of oats. Prices to be paid for the other 
grades of wheat, oats, and barley by 
the Canadian Wheat Board are ex- 
pected to be announced on or about 
the beginning of the crop year on 
Aug. 1. 





Flour Production 
Output Drops 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in March was_ 19,679,000 
sacks, averaging 937,000 sacks per 
working day. This was 2% more than 
the figure of 19,278,700 estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller several 
weeks ago and 2% more than the 
918,000 sacks per working day esti- 
mated at that time. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures for March are compared with 
an average output per working day of 
958,000 sacks in February, and 874,- 
000 sacks in March of 1956. Wheat 
flour mills in March operated at 
862% of capacity, compared with 
89.1% and 81.7%, respectively, for 
the previous month and the compara- 
ble month a year ago. 

Flour mills in March ground 44,- 
693.000 bu. wheat, compared with 63,- 
661.000 ku. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 367.929 tons. 

Rye flour production in March was 
175000 sacks. Ry2 grindings were 
394000 bu., and 2,117 tons of rye 
offal were produced. 

As of March 31, flour mills held 
estimated stocks of 5190000 sacks 
wheat flour and 95 0CO sacks rye flour. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mil's in 
the U.S.. the census report explains. 
About 97% of the totals are reported 


,by the 375 largest mills and the bal- 


ance is estimated. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Meeting 
Set Nov. 14-16 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The 24th 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., will be held 
Nov. 14-16 at the Hotel Peabody, 
Memph’s, eccording to an announcc- 
ment by Allen R. Cornelius, secre- 
tary. 

The meeting will be held on Nov. 
15. Early registration and pre-meet- 
ing get-togethers are schedu'ed for 
Nov. 14, and plans are being made 
for those who wish to attend the 
Tennessee-Mississippi football game 
Nov. 16. 

Stephen A. Douglas, director of 
trade and consumer relations, the 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, will be the 
principal speaker at the morning 
business session. He will speak on 
“Selling the Great American Cus- 
tomer.” . 
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BENSON LETTER 


(Continued from page 9) 





are unlikely to receive increased al- 
lotments for most of the basic crops, 
despite surplus reduction. Hence, un- 
der present law, disappointment 
awaits many farm families. 

“It would be well to address our- 
selves to the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent law while the soil bank and the 
disposal programs are available to 
facilitate the transition. It is there- 
fore essential that the Congress, with 
the help of the Executive Branch, 
give consideration to those provisions 
of the law which wouid have the ef- 
fect of heading farmers right back 
into another surplus problem as soon 
as the present one is solved. 

“The control program has held in 
check, to some extent, the production 
of specific crops under allotment. But 
the controls failed to prevent an ac- 
cumulation which, a year ago, reached 
the highest levels in history. When 
acreage is restricted by allotments, 
farmers naturally select their best 
land, intensify operations and _ in- 
crease yields per acre. 

“Shortcomings of controls for the 
basic crops have led to what will 
probably be the two biggest and most 
expensive operations in the history 
of agriculture—the surplus disposal 
program and the soil bank. Even if 
controls were to work properly for 
the basic commodities, which they 
do not, it is axiomatic that we can- 
not control the total output of agri- 
culture by controlling the acreage of 
crops which yield only one-fourth of 
our farm income. Obviously, it is un- 
fair to the producers of the non-basic 
products to expect them to solve 
their own supply problems and to 
shoulder as well the supply problems 
shifted to them by producers of the 
basic commodities. 


Concept Impractical 


“The concept of adjustment through 
effective production control is imprac- 
tical, as evidenced by a series of 
legislative and administrative actions: 
permission to plant on acres diverted 
from the basic crops, minimum na- 
tional allotments, minimum individ- 
ual allotments, legislative action to 
boost allotments or to prevent them 
from falling, and control on the basis 
of harvested instead of planted acres. 
The word ‘adjustment’ no longer ap- 
pears in the titles of our farm bills. 
The most recent comprehensive piece 
of farm legislation is called simply 
‘The Agricultural Act of 1956.’ 

“Presently some persons recom- 
mend extending acreage controls to 
the feed grains and the oilseed crops, 
a step which would approximately 
double the number of acres under 
government control. Experience sug- 
gests that we should move away from 
acreage controls rather than toward 
more of them. 

“Since we apparently cannot legis- 
late scarcity, we must learn how 
to live with abundance. If any prod- 


uct is abundant, the need and the 
challenge are to build markets so that 
this abundance can be used. We can- 
not build markets by pricing our- 
selves out of them. 

“Costs are showing up now be- 
cause we report realized losses when 
the commodities are disposed of, not 
when they were acquired. Many of 
the commodities we are now moving 
were acquired years ago. Costs are 
high because production was tremen- 
dously stimulated by a prolonged pe- 
riod of incentive prices—incentives 
supplied first by the market place 
and then by law. They are high be- 
cause some of the output of support- 
ed products has been priced out of 
the market. They are high because 
production continues heavy despite 
acreage controls. They are high by 
comparison with previous times _ be- 
cause we have been spared the wars 
which cut the costs of earlier liquida- 
tions. 


Study Required 


“More study will be required before 
anyone can know all the changes that 
are needed and when they should be 
made. These decisions are the respon- 
sibility of the Congress, the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. It is 
our responsibility, as an executive de- 
partment, to point out the difficulties 
of the laws we must administer and 
to counsel with the Congress regard- 
ing their solution. 


“The Agricultural Act of 1954 was 
an improvement over the legislation 
which preceded it; it was a forward 
step. The price provisions for the ba- 
sic commodities of that law have been 
helpful. But these benefits will large- 
ly disappear as soon as our stocks 
are moved or sharply reduced.” 


In a supporting statement that ac- 
companied the letter Mr. Benson 
pointed out that certain weaknesses 
have appeared in the present price 
support laws. He said price supports 
based on parity have not proved a 
satisfactory single objective. The 
present price support levels have ag- 
gravated farmers’ marketing prob- 
lems, and acreage restrictions have 
failed to reduce farm output, Mr. 
Benson explained. 


Production may continue to exceed 
market outlets at price objectives 
now specified by law, Mr. Benson 
said. Complications of program ad- 
ministration are multiplied under the 
present program, he reported, and 
farm people have not received bene- 
fits from existing programs that they 
expected. 

“We need to decide whether pro- 
duction controls can do the job,” Mr. 
Benson said. “Special provisions re- 
sult in overshooting the price target 
and overstimulating production.” He 
pointed out that under present law, 
prospects for relaxation of acreage 
controls are dim. 





Weekly [WA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported thai 
during the period April 24-30, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 4,268,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 76,465 cwt. flour (177,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 4,091,000 bu. wheat. The importing, countries principally 
involved in this week’s sales were Yugoslavia and Germany. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 115,398,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
55,683,000 bu. and by Australia 24,692,000 bu. 
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Diet-Heart Disease 
Study Reported at 
AACC Meeting 


ST. LOUIS — The two main 
theories on the cause of coronary 
heart disease—one chemical and one 
mechanical—are both now being re- 
lated to diet, Dr. W. Stanley Hart- 
roft, chairman of the department of 
pathology, Washington University, 
St. Louis, told the meeting of the 
Central States Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at 
the Mayfair Hotel here April 29. 

Supporting his talk with numer- 
ous slides showing experimental evi- 
dence developed in laboratories, Dr. 
Hartroft discussed different medical 
theories on the subject, which has 
a wide interest in the cereal indus- 
tries because of its possible eventual 
effect on the composition of the 
American diet. 

Two Major Steps Involved 

The speaker pointed out that at 
least two major steps are involved 
in death from coronary heart dis- 
ease—an initial stage of atheroma 
which causes roughening and thick- 
ening of the inner lining of the ar- 
teries followed by the formation of 
a clot in the diseased vessel thus ob- 
structing blood flow to vital organs. 

Dr. Hartroft said that various 
theories have been advanced for the 
development of atheroma, which 
may be classified in two broad cate- 
gories: (a) those implicating the ab- 
normal accumulation of fat in the 
lining of the vessel, either from pre- 
cipitation from blood flowing past it 
or by the abnormal formation of fat 
in the wall itself and (b) theories 
based on the concept that the plaques 
which adhere to the blood vessel wall 
represent small organized blood clots. 

“Until recently,” Dr. Hartroft said, 
“it was thought that diet would be 
a factor only if the fat accumulation 
theory were proven, but it has been 
increasingly realized that diet may 
also affect the coagulation of the 
blood. Therefore, even if the second 
theory is the correct one, diet may 
play an important role in initiating 
or favoring the development of the 
plaques. 

“It is possible that both theories 
all along contained a measure of 
truth and that only now a final com- 
mon pathway is being established to 
explain not only the initiation of the 
atheromous plaques but also the 
formation of the final clot in the cor- 
onary artery that is responsible for 
death,” the speaker said. 

“Although there is clearly 
dence that heredity, hormonal 


evi- 
im- 
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STRATTON-THE'S GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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balances and other factors may in- 
fluence coronary heart disease, diet 
is the one factor that could most 
easily be modified for the purpose of 
preventing the toll that this condi- 
tion reaps daily among the American 
population,” he concluded. 

Clinton L. Brooke, national secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, was present at the 
meeting and spoke on the relation- 
ship between the national organiza- 
tion and local sections. He presented 
a certificate of recognition to the 
central states group. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHELSEA FIRM CHARTERED 
OKLAHOMA CITY — The Chelsea 

(Okla.) Grain Co. has been chartered 

with capital stock $25,000, 








Personnel Change 
In New Orleans 


Grain Office 


NEW ORLEANS—Realignment of 
the New Orleans office of the Grain 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been announced follow- 
ing the recent retirement of the of- 
ficer in charge of the over-all work 
of this office. 

The three major service programs 
of the grain division in the New Or- 
leans district are rice inspection and 
grading, supervision of grain inspec- 
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tion and the rice market news serv- 
ice. In view of their importance, each 
of these activities has been placed 
under the direction of a person with 
broad experience in his field. 

J. Raymond Dicken, who has han- 
dled grain supervision for a number 
of years in New Orleans, has been 
given full responsibility for super- 
vising grain inspection at the ports 
of New Orleans, Mobile and Port 
Allen, and at other points in the dis- 
trict where grain inspection has been 
established under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act. 

He will report directly to and re- 
ceive instructions from the appro- 
priate representative of the division 
at Chicago and Washington, D.C. He 
will also deal directly with the trade. 










GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
iess ingredients of every transaction. 














Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 ® 


Samuel Muir ° 
Manager 


Robert Yeager °¢ 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS »« H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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‘Best Sandwich’ Entries Show 
30% Increase Over Last Year 


CHICAGO—The race to name the 
20 best sandwiches of 1957 is nearing 
its climax. Entries submitted by res- 
taurant owners, managers or employ- 
ees in the National Sandwich Idea 
Contest numbered 706 — a 30% 
gain over 1956. The National Restaur- 
ant Assn. and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute join in sponsoring the contest 
annually as part of the National 
Sandwich Month campaign in August. 
Restaurant managers, grocers, super- 
market operators, bakers and food 
manufacturers ali join in the program 
to introduce new food ideas to Amer- 
ica. 

The chore of selecting the "20 best 
sandwiches of the year” fell to the 
School of Hotel and Restaurant Man- 
agement, University of Denver, under 
the direction of Matthew Ber- 
natsky. Sandwich recipes received 
before the contest deadline, April 5, 
in Chicago, were re-typed, coded and 
relayed to Denver. Selection of the 
20 winners is conducted anonymous- 
ly, on the basis of practicality, origi- 
nality, flavor and eye appeal. The 
same standards are later applied by 
different judges in translating the 
sandwich ideas into recipes for home 
use, and selection of the “Grand 
Champion Sandwich”’ of the year. 

The bulk of 1957 entries was dis- 
tinguished by their originality. At 
the same time, a survey indicated 
that most sandwich ideas submitted 
are highly practical for restaurant as 
well as home use. 

Although a national contest, the 
competition took on an international 
flavor. Competition was limited to 
continental U.S., but non-qualified en- 
tries were also received from Hawaii, 
Japan, Canada and other countries. 

Reflecting the importance of the 
teen-age market, several entries of- 
fered sandwiches named “calypso.” 
Each was entirely different except in 
name. A lesser number of “rock and 
roll” creations were received. Other 
entries bore such timely names as 
“hi-fi,” “supersonic” and “3-D.” 

Announcement of the top 20 sand- 
wiches was to be made May 7 at the 
National Restaurant Show at Chica- 
go’s Navy Pier. A 45-minute, closed- 
circuit television presentation of the 
sandwiches was planned as a high 
point of the NRA Food Show, han- 
dled by Col. Paul P. Logan, NRA 
director of research, and John J. 
Ruffley, Jr., assistant research direc- 
tor. . 

The identity of the grand champion, 
and the second and third place prize 
winners will be disclosed late in the 
season at a national press party kick- 
ing off National Sandwich Month in 
August. Creators of the three top 
sandwiches will be taken to New 


York City to receive their awards. 
First prize is a two week Gourmet 
Air Tour-for-Two of Europe’s finest 
restaurants, plus $1,000 in cash. Sec- 
ond prize is $1,000 and third, $500. 

Final judging of the money-winning 
first, second and third prize winners 
among the top 20 took place 
April 25 at Mayfair Farms Restaur- 
ants, West Orange, N. J., where fa- 
cilities were made available by NRA 
member Martin L. Horn. 

Home preparation and interest are 
important criteria in naming the 
“Grand Champion” sandwich of the 
year. This year’s panel of food edi- 
tors, writers and authorities, named 
to select the three prize winners from 
among the top-ranked: 20, includes: 
Douglas Boyle of the Hotel Robert 
E. Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; Myrna 
Johnson, food editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens; Marilyn Kaytor, food 
editor of Look; Dorothy Marsh, food 
editor of Good Housekeeping; Marion 
McCarroll, women’s editor of King 
Features syndicate; Willard J. Slagle, 
Slagle’s, Inc., Boston; and Grace 
White, food editor of Family Circle. 

Formulas for the prize-winning 
sandwiches will be available from 
NRA for use in commercial food ser- 
vice. Consumer recipes for the top 
20 will be published in a Wheat Flour 
Institute leaflet and made available 
through groceries and supermarkets. 

Also obtainable will be merchan- 
dising materials, posters and menu 
tipons featuring contest winners. 

e es & 

We have learned the lesson that 
when opportunities for profit dimin- 
ish, opportunities for jobs likewise 
disappear.—Resolution of the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL, 1948. 
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AXXLINFLATION AND THE 
FARMER — Although many indivi- 
duals across the nation are experi- 
encing a difficult time of it today in 
the fact of rising costs and a dollar 
that has shown a steady depreciation 
in value, it is safe to say that there 
is no one section of the economy 
which has been as hard hit by the in- 
flationary trend of the past few years 
as has Agriculture and particularly 
agriculture in Western Canada. At 
the same time, while farmers them- 
selves have in no way contributed 
to the inflationary pressures which 
beset them today (rather the reverse 
is true for they are producing more 
than ever before and selling it in 
shrinking markets at lower prices), 
their position seems to be one for 
which no one has been able to sug- 
gest any more than a palliative in 
the form of price adjustments or in- 
creased payments of one kind or 
another which might serve, tempo- 
rarily, to lessen the effect of the cost 
price squeeze. Serious as the high 
cost factors may be, however, agri- 
culture’s basic problem today seems 
to be her inability to expand her 
markets in the face of almost com- 
plete mechanization under which the 
productivity per person has increased 
about twice as fast as that of the 
rest of Canadian industry. 

Certainly while many wage earning 
Canadians may be able to weather 
the storm by demanding and receiv- 
ing higher wages and while many in- 
dustries can pass on their higher 
costs in the form of higher prices, 
the farmer cannot resort to either 
these devices. Thus the dilemma in 
which he finds himself. In addition, 
of course, he may be seriously af- 
fected by any or all of three other 
factors, direct consequences of infla- 
tion, namely: (1) higher interest 
rates which affect the borrowing of 
capital — something on which many 
farmers have to depend as well as 





“Jef Davis Moseby, who’s got a one-gallus mill up to Roarin’ 
Creek,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“ain’t ever run hardly any until here a little while 
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back when danged ef’n he didn’t start 
in to ruinin’ wheat night and day 
steady. Every crick miller around 
here was beat out wonderin’ how 
he done it until the revenuers 
come along an’ found out Jef was 
jes’ turnin’ the mill to make a noise 
an’ cover up a half-barrel licker still 
he’d got hid away down back an’ 
beyond the wheel house. Jef give 
bond, an’ now he’s out an’ cussin’ the 
guv ment an’ sayin’ ef’n it’s goin’ to shet 


off usin’ up the by-products, millin’ profits is goin’ to be cut 
down to where, goin’ on full time, they ain’t goin’ to be 


worth hellroom.” 














something which affects the costs of 
handling their grain and other pro- 
ducts, (2) a lower return for that 
portion of his grain which is export- 
ed abroad—a direct result of the 
premium on the Canadian dollar 
brought about by the heavy inflow of 
investment capital into Canada and 
(3) an oftentimes serious labor 
shortage resulting from the boom 
level of industrial employment— 
again, tied in directly with inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Yet in the face of these and other 
difficulties brought on by inflation, 
basically the Canadian farmer posses- 
ses several great assets which ulti- 
mately will stand him in good stead. 
He produces real wealth of a kind 
that people must have and whatever 
happens to the value of money the 
products will still be in demand and 
exchangeable, it is to be hoped, for 
comparable value in other things. 
Moreover, his investment is in real 
wealth, land and those other tangible 
assets which, over the course of his- 
tory, and particularly during infla- 
tionary periods such as that through 
which we are passing, have been 
found to be of solid and lasting value 
in contrast to money itself or other 
fixed assets in terms of money.— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


FIT FOR A KING 


The pool below the mill dam 
Was Grandpa’s fishing spot, 
And many a summer morning 
Before the sun grew hot 

He’d have a trout-line whipping, 
And catch one, like as not; 


Then hurry home for breakfast, 
The kind you read about, 

For Grandma made hot muffins, 
Coffee was fresh and stout, 

And kings could ask naught finer 
Than newly-caught brook trout. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 
® . e@ 


Living standards do not rise by any 
magic formula. They can rise only 
when workers produce more per hour 
and per year of work—Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, AFL, 1948. 
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SWEETEST FLOWER 


The wheat, a-bloom in springtime, 
Is ’most too shy to show it. 

It flowers so very modestly 
The eye would scarcely know it, 


Since no silken petals glisten, 
Nor any hint of color: 

A blooming wheat field only seems 
Some darker and some duller: 


But such keen fragrance it distills 
As the royal rose might covet, 
Such a primal, green-grown pollen- 

sweet 
To know once is to love it. 


Kunigunde Duncan 
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OLD SONG WITH NEW WORDS 


HE caption of this editorial is not inspired 

by an attitude of frivolity toward the sub- 
ject matter, which concerns the malady of de- 
structive price competition that continues to 
plague the flour milling industry despite the peren- 
nial psalms of repentance and the pious aspira- 
tions for glory which have been put into new words 
by successive generations of the industry’s mentors 
and prophets. The attitude, indeed, is one of 
solemn sobriety, reflecting, as it should, the utter- 
ances of today’s prophets. 

No prophet of the past has spoken with greater 
urgency and eloquence than Charles Ritz, chair- 
man of the board of International Milling Co., 
whose address to the Association of Operative 
Millers, published in full, beginning on page 11 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller, puts new 
and powerful words to the old Solomonic theme 
song so familiar to the atmosphere of millers’ 
meetings. 

Symphonic with this general theme, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, vice president of General Mills, Inc., and 
president of the Millers National Federation, re- 
marked to his AOM audience in Buffalo, as will 
be noted in the full text of his address, beginning 
also on page 11 of this issue: 

“T am not convinced that more intelligence 
drifts into oil, metals or road building than finds 
its way into the milling industry. But I am con- 
vinced that a spirit of helplessness and hopeless- 
ness has drifted into our industrial ranks from the 
fact that the milling industry has not been as 
profitable, except in times of war and scarcity, 
these last 40 years, as it could and should be.” 

Mr. Ritz and Mr. Kennedy thus sing the over- 
ture of what may be the main operatic movement 
at the forthcoming annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation, where Dr. Richard B. Hefle- 
bower of Northwestern University, who is reputed 
to be one of the nation’s foremost students of 
price structures in the bulk products industries, 
will dissect the methods of operation in a number 
of these industries, with particular reference to 
flour milling. 

The historical significance of this convention 
topic is striking. From the very beginning of the 
federation’s life the prophets have cried out upon 
its rostrums and in its pulpits for industry discip- 
line in price making. It may be said that the fed- 
eration’s chief reason for being is this matter of 
policing internal competition. Formed at the be- 
ginning of the modern merchandising era, the 
federation was designed to meet distribution prob- 
lems that were already real or anticipated. The 
old millers’ association which it supplanted was 
not equipped for this struggle. It had been set up 
to deal specifically with problems growing out of 
the so-called technical “revolution in milling” 
which had transformed the industry and had given 
birth to over-capacity, one of the Satanic crea- 
tures that has manifested ever since as an inciter 
to competitive sin. 

But Mr. Ritz and Mr. Kennedy, looking at 
things present and things to come, had no need 
to repeat the stanzas of the past. Mr. Ritz had 
studied comparative net income figures of leading 
corporations and was astounded to find that in 
over 1,800 such firms there was only one classifi- 
cation that showed a ratio of profit to gross sales 
as low as flour milling’s habitual 2%—or less. 
Contrasted with these figures was an average 
percentage of 6 for the 1,800 companies surveyed. 

“The profit ratio,” said Mr. Ritz, “ranged from 
a low of nine-tenths of 1% for the meat packing 
industry to a high of 16.4% for the 32 cement 
manufacturing companies represented. Only the 
meat packers were below the 1% or 2% we mill- 
ers have suffered from over the years. Last year 
General Motors made nearly 7% on gross sales, 
and U.S. Steel made slightly more than that. Yet 
you don’t hear people complaining much about 
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the price of automobiles being too high, and auto- 
mobile and steel sales continue to run at record 
high peaks. But take bread, the best and cheapest 
food in the world today; if the price of bread goes 
up 1¢ a loaf it makes a front page story and often 
results in public demands for an investigation. 

Turning to the future, Mr. Ritz expressed a 
hopeful expectation of better times for the in- 
dustry through population expansion and mounting 
success in stemming the per capita consumption 
decline. . 

“All this,” he said, ‘means that we are begin- 
ning to have a much better balance between con- 
sumption and production capacity on our products 
and that we are possibly entering a new era which 
will not be characterized by the intense competi- 
tion of the past. With these things in our favor, if 
flour millers can learn to be as constructive and 
cooperative collectively as we are individually 
and get away from the ‘dog-eat-dog’ attitude that 
pervades our industry today, I can see real im- 
provements in our profit picture in the very near 
future.” 

A good note upon which to end the overture— 
which should be marked “fortissimo,” and “with 
trumpets and drums!” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNCLE SAM’S PAYROLL 


HE federal budget for fiscal year 1958 sub- 

mitted to Congress in January proposed that 
approximately 72,000 additional people be added 
to the government payroll by June 30 of next 
year. This substantial increase in personnel was 
quickly noted by the House Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization and Departmental Manage- 
ment Personnel, and an investigation was started. 
Hearings were held to bring to light the details 
of the proposed personnel increases. 

The subcommittee discovered that the bulk of 
the personnel increases was proposed in the re- 
quests of six non-defense agencies: Agriculture, 
Post Office, Treasury, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Tennessee Valley Authority, and Veterans 
Administration. 

The spotlight turned on the 1958 budget per- 
sonnel requests by the manpower utilization sub- 
committee, added to the general national grounds- 
well for budget reduction, has produced some 
heartening results. Officials of the administration 
have indicated that they may not only be able 
to get along without 72,000 new employees, but 
might actually be able to eliminate some existing 
positions by not filling them as they become vacant 
due to personnel turnover. 

On March 19, the Secretary of Defense set the 
lead by ordering the military departments to elimi- 
nate 6,414 positions from their headquarters staff 
in the Washington area. Mr. Wilson directed that 
the reduction be accomplished by not filling vacan- 
cies as they occur. 

Going Secretary Wilson one better, Olin D. 
Johnston (D., S.C.), chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, proposed in a 
Senate speech that the number of federal em- 
ployees be reduced 250,000 during the 1958 fiscal 
year, beginning next July 1. Sen. Johnston would 
accomplish his reduction by introducing a bill to 
require the federal government to abolish three 
out of every four jobs becoming vacant after July 
1, 1957. If successful, Sen. Johnston’s proposal 
would reduce federal employment to 2,125,000 
by June 30, 1958, a figure approaching the ‘just 
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less” than two million employees on government 
roles prior to Korea. 

A recent study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research presents some interesting in‘or- 
mation on the growth of public payrolls in Great 
Britain and this country. Looking back over a 69- 
year span, the National Bureau finds that govern- 
ment in both countries “has been growing faster 
than any other major segment of the economy.” 
The employment figures include members of tlc 
armed forces as well as civilian workers at the no 
tional and local level. 

Between 1891 and 1950, the working popul*- 
tion of Britain increased about 57% while govern- 
ment employment, not including nationalized in- 
dustries, went up 450 to 500%. Similarly, in the 
U.S. between 1900 and 1950 the total labor force 
rose about 125% while government employment 
jumped almost 500%. 

In 1891, government in Britain employed only 
one person out of 25 in the labor force. By 1950, 
one British worker in seven was on a government 
payroll; if nationalized industries are included the 
ratio increases to one out of four. In this country 
in 1900, one worker out of 25 was employed by 
federal, state, or local governments. Fifty years 
later the ratio was up to one out of eight. 

During the past 25 years, the U.S. civilian 
labor force has grown at the rate of 1.2% a year 
compounded, while total government civilian em- 
ployment has expanded at the rate of 3.2% com- | 
pounded. If these trends are projected into the 
future, a little ciphering shows that in the year 
2069 we will all be working for the government. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX REDUCTION—I would caution against 
delaying tax reduction too long on two grounds: 
first, because there will be an inevitable tendency 
for increased expenditures to nibble away at the 
larger tax receipts which growth will provide; 
second, because the longer tax rates remain at 
their present levels, the more likely it is that 
they will cut down on our growth potential.— 
J. Cameron Thomson, Chairman of the Board, 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 
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THE PROFIT-BAITERS 


NTI-PROFIT propaganda bursts out anew. 

AFL-CIO has become vociferous in blaming 
rising prices on high corporate profits. It has 
repeatedly called for congressional investigation of 
profits as the cause of inflation, and a leftist sena- 
tor, supporting this “line,” has arisen on his hind 
legs in the upper chamber to shout that higher 
prices are due to “enormous profits.” 

In any light, but specifically in the light of fig- 
ures published by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, these charges are ludicrous. From 1950 to 
1956 compensation of employees in this country 
rose by $85 billion, while corporate profits before 
taxes increased by 3.4 billion and profits after 
taxes actually declined more than half a billion. 

Railing against profits and profit-making has 
always been a popular pastime of demagogues, 
professional agitators and self-appointed social 
“remodelers.” Profits have long served as a whip- 
ping boy for all our real or imagined economic 
ills—unemployment, rising prices, deterrents to 
economic progress, income inequality, etc. 

Fortunately, tirades against profits are usual- 
ly recognized for what they are—intentional or 
unintentional attempts to undermine free enter- 
prise—and disregarded. But, unfortunately, they 
are sometimes accepted uncritically by the 
thoughtless or ignorant. Profit-baiters who, for 
whatever reason, disregard principle, logic and 
fact, do serious damage to free enterprise and 
future economic progress. They make control of 
inflation and deflation more difficult. Were they 
not dangerous, they could simply be laughed out 
of court. 
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Foreign Commentary... ny George E. Swarbreek 





Flour Quality 
Irks U.K. Men 


Loud and long is the dirge of com- 
plaint emanating from the lips of 
the British bakers. Their song should 
bring joy to the hearts of the export- 
ing millers of Canada and the limited 
number of counterparts in the US. 

The reason? The flour put out by 
the British millers in recent months 
has hit an all time low in quality 
under conditions of decontrol. One 
baker, in a trade association meet- 
ing, suggested that imported flour 
was possibly the answer to the ques- 
tion. He said he always uses import- 
ed which had a much better color 
and other benefits than British-made 
flour. 

Fred E. Harris, a bakery associa- 
tion official, says that bakers gener- 
ally are complaining of the poor 
quality of the flour now being de- 
livered. How different is the picture 
from that existing at the time of 
decontrol when the millers were 
anxious to play footsie with the bak- 
ers to rebuild their private trade. 
“We all said then that it was a won- 
derful bag of flour we were getting,” 
Mr. Harris commented. 

Mr. Harris reports: “Now the com- 
plaints are that there is lack of 
strength, insufficient water absorp- 
tion, color has been bad, no volume, 
and all the other different charac- 
teristics we associate with poor qual- 
ity flour. This is not the sort of stuff 
we were led to believe we would have 
in the future when the millers were 
able to give us just the sort of flour 
we needed.” 

“It’s up to the millers,” Mr. Harris 
asserted. They want us to sell more 
bread. We want the public to eat 
more bread and we can only get them 
to do it if we sell the right sort of 
bread. If the millers see that their 
side is all right, it is up to us to see 
that our side is all right. We will 
never get the sort of article we can 
sell to the public out of the flour we 
have been getting lately.” 


Boyeott Millers, 
Suggests Baker 


One baker suggests that the -bak- 
ers should boycott the domestic mill- 
ers who are not coming across with 
the type of flour they require. This 
could open the way for more sales of 
imported flour. Harry J. Dowsett, 
secretary of the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Association, referring to the rec- 
ommendation of imported flour, 
warns the Canadian millers that 
they should guard zealously the qual- 
ity of the flour they ship to the U.K. 
market. He also thinks the millers 
should present the baker concerned 
with an “Oscar” for his boost of 
their product. 

The time is ripe for a renewed 
attack on the British market, for it 
has been subject to some reduction 
in recent months. The millers may 
be assured that the importers are 
geared to do it, provided the quality 
is good and the price is right. Per- 
haps the Canadian Wheat Board 
should give some serious: considera- 
tion to extending the price adjust- 
ment scheme to the U.K. market. 
The Canadian millers are having to 
fight rebate schemes introduced by 
the U.K. trade to beat imported flour 
to the order books. The more Cana- 


dian flour that can be sold, the more 
wheat will move from the stocks of 
the prairie producers. To fight back, 
the British millers will have to im- 
port more Canadian wheat. Every- 
body gains. But the time to act is 
now, not tomorrow. 


Australia May 
Cut Wheat 


The Australians may be compelled 
to cutback the wheat acreage and 
turn to the growing of other crops. 
This warning was given by Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board, when he commented 
on a statement made recently by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that Australia might experience 
greater difficulty than ever in dis- 
posing of the wheat surplus. 

Sir John said the immediate over- 
seas marketing prospects for Aus- 
tralian wheat have been seriously 
affected by the large surpluses in 
most producing countries, the bar- 
gain prices offered by the U.S., and 
the possibility of an exportable sur- 
plus of 2.5 million tons in France. 

Overproduction of wheat is not 
just a passing phase, but the inevit- 
able outcome of subsidized food pro- 
duction by France, Britain, the U.S., 
West Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden and other countries. 


Sir John recalled that he had 
warned Australia in 1954 of the dan- 
ger of overproduction, but his plea 
for a substantial acreage reduction 
at that time had been denounced by 
government officials and church lead- 
ers. There had been very little vari- 
ation in world consumption in the 
past 20 years; on the other hand, 
world production had soared so much 
that some former consumer coun- 
tries were now seeking markets for 
exportable surpluses. 

The Australian wheat carryover 
last season was 84 million bushels; 
with last season’s marketable crop 
of 119 million bushels, there is a total 
of 203 million bushels available for 
sale. With the domestic market -tak- 
ing about 58 million bushels, 145 mil- 
lion bushels would be left for sale on 
dwindling overseas markets and for 
carryover. 


Flour Mills Hit 
By Slump 


Suffering from Australia’s trading 
difficulties are the flour millers. 
Frank Harris, Forbes, New South 
Wales, told the technical conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers that most mills were on short 
time and that some smaller plants 
had bene forced to shut down, prob- 
ably never to reopen. 
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FIELD WORK PROGRESSES 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1957 field work is steadily extending 
and operations should be general over 
most of the southern half of the 
three prairie provinces by May 11. 
Favorable drying weather is extend- 
ing the area of operation. Seeding is 
underway on the lighter soils in all 
three provinces and in those locali- 
ties much progress has been made. 
However, this in total to date, does 
not cover a large acreage. It is still 
too early to indicate acreage trends, 
but some observers suggest that the 
acreage to oats will show a decline, 
possibly in favor of barley. There will 
be a definite increase in the plantings 
to special crops, but in total this 
acreage will be extremely small. 





Bulk Grain Unloader 


In Use at Portland 


PORTLAND—The new marine leg 
for unloading bulk grain from barges 
and ships went into service last week 
at the Globe Elevator. This 750,000 
bu. elevator was purchased by Louis 
Dreyfus & Co. Jan. 1. The marine leg 
is supported by a steel boom 95 ft. 
long. The company will have one of 
its own ships, the Gerald L. D., at its 
dock this week to load a full cargo 
of wheat, according to Lorin Timmins, 
Dreyfus’ Portland manager. 








Canadian Review... 





Export Clearances 


March export clearances of Cana- 
dians wheat and flour of 16,679,000 
bu. were 2,800,000 ahead of the pre- 
vious month, but almost 4,300,000 
bu. under the total for the same 
month a year ago. Figures released 
by the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
showed the total to include 2,776,000 
bu. in the form of flour. 

For the eight months ending 


-March, Canada has exported a com- 


bined total of wheat and flour equal 
to 176,641,000 bu. compared with 
157,628,000 bu. for the corresponding 
period a year ago. The current total 
included 24,594,000 in the form of 
flour, while the August-March com- 
parative figure for last year was 
25,272,000 bu. 

The March total showed the equiv- 
alent of 899,000 bu. as flour cleared 
to the U.K. and the British Common- 
wealth countries taking an aggre- 
gate of 1,470,000 bu. as flour. Philip- 
pine imports were equal to 531,000 
bu.; Venezuela 243,000, and the U.S. 
120,000 bu. in terms of wheat. 

The U.K. took 5,674,000 bu. of 
wheat in March, while 2,113,000 bu. 
were unloaded at Belgium ports; 
1,507,000 at Japan, and 1,136,000 bu. 
went to Switzerland. 

For the first eight months of the 
1956-57 crop year Canadian flour 
equal to 7,994,000 bu. of wheat went 
to the U.K. to swell the British 
Commonwealth countries’ total to 
13,178,000 bu. The Philippines have 
imported 3,961,000 bu. as flour; 
Venezuela 2,240,000 bu., and the U.S. 
1,067,000 bu. 

The accumulative wheat export 


total for the eight months included 
57,342,000 bu. to the U.K.; 28,748,000 
to Germany; 20,667,000 bu. to Japan; 
10,563,000 to Belgium; 7,713,000 to 
Switzerland; 6,196,000 to the Nether- 
lands, and 3,345,000 bu. to Norway. 
Ireland, Italy, the U.S. and Peru each 
imported in excess of 2,000,000 bu. 
of wheat from Canada in the August- 
March period of the 1956-57 crop 
year. 


Wheat Situation 


Wheat visible stocks in Canada de- 
clined slightly more than 1,000,000 
bu. for the week ended April 24 to 
368,500,000 bu. A year ago the com- 
parative total was 327,000,000. 

All of the increase is in stocks in 
Western Canada, with the current 
total in that position at 246,300,000 
bu. Canadian Lakehead stocks of 
wheat stood at 36,400,000 bu.—down 
6,400,000 from the week previous, 
while eastern elevator stocks at 42,- 
200,000 bu. were 8,100,000 bu. over 
the previous week. Pacific Coast 
terminals held 13,200,000 bu.; Chur- 
chill 4,800,000, with only 100,000 bu. 
of Canadian wheat in U.S. positions. 

The remainder of the visible, some 
25,500,000 bu., was in transit by lake 
and rail. 

From the beginning of the current 
crop year on Aug. 1, 1956, to April 
24, farmers in Western Canada de- 
livered 380,900,000 bu. of all grains 
to country shipping points and in- 
terior mills. This compares with 275,- 
600,000 for the same period a year 
ago. Wheat marketings included in 
the above figures amounted to 224,- 
200,000 and 164,400,000 bu., respec- 
tively. 


For the same period of the cur- 
rent crop year 231,100,000 bu. of 
wheat and 381,400,000 bu. of all 
grains were shipped from country 
elevators to the Pacific Coast, Cana- 
dian lakehead terminals and to do- 
mestic and export outlets in Eastern 
Canada. In the previous crop year 
the corresponding figures were 194,- 
100,000 bu. of wheat and 312,300,000 
bu. of all grains. 


The movement eastward from 
Fort William/Port Arthur for the 
same nine months aggregated 100,- 
200,000 bu. of wheat by lake and 
rail compared with 96,000,000 for the 
same period in 1955-56. The combined 
totals for all grains were 206,900,000 
and 189,100,000 bu., respectively. 


Export Ruling 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
advised the millers that all flour sold 
against the 1956-57 guaranteed quan- 
tities under the International Wheat 
Agreement must be shipp2d from the 
mill by Aug. 14, 1957. Since it is 
essential that all Canadian commit- 
ments for 1956-57 must be discharged 
by that date, the board requires im- 
mediate assurance that shipments of 
flour sold under IWA terms will be 
made prior to the close of business, 
Aug. 14. 

Bookings between the mill and the 
board will not be cancelled and 
claims for rebate will not be paid 
unless shipment was made from the 
mill by Aug. 14, 1957, and supported 
by proof of export. 

Sales of Canadian flour for export 
outside the IWA may now be made 
from the mill beyond July 31, 1957. 
This went into effect on May 1, 1957. 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 


ole Good Sheeting=Good Texture....Good Texture=Increased Sales 








Machining 
Tolerance * 














ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
*® Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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DO YOU KNOW . o - @ 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 36 for a chock against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When bread is cooled rapidly by 
placing it in a cold room or a draft 


as soon as it comes out of the oven 
the top crust will not crack. 


2. The U.S. Government standard 
for moisture in flour is 15% as the 
upper limit. 

3. It is generally believed that a 
cup of sifted flour will weigh approxi- 
mately 8 oz. 

4. To produce a more tender prod- 
uct when making Danish pastry, it is 
very important that the sugar, short- 
ening and eggs are creamed as when 
making some cake batters. 

5. Bitter chocolate must contain 
not less than 50% cocoa fat. 

6. Lumps in powdered milk indi- 
cate that it is spoiled. 
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Airslide Car Growth Curve, July 1953 to February 1957 








OVER 3000 AIRSLIDE® CARS NOW 
IN USE OR ON ORDER 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize 
the value of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are 
among the principal users of this safe, clean, economical 
method of bulk transportation. Over 3000 Airslide cars 
are now in use or on order. They require no re-spotting, 
provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the 


system permits. If such requirements are important to 





you, write today for full information about General 
American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All hatches and outlets provide a 
hermetic seal, assuring complete in-transit protection. 

It Pays To Plan With General American , 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street » Chicago 90, Illinois * Service Offices 
In Principal Cities ¢ Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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7. A variation in the size of sugar 
granules when making cookies may 
cause a variation in the spread dur- 
ing baking. 

8. Fruit fillings used for two-crust 
pies should be as cold as possible 
when the pies are filled. 

9. Because cream of tartar pro- 
duces carbon dioxide gas, it is used 
at times in puff paste to produce 
greater volume in the finished prod- 
ucts. 

10. It is best to use powdered but- 
termilk instead of fresh buttermilk 
when making cake doughnuts. 

11. Icings made with just egg 
whites, sugar, water and flavor be- 
come hard very readily. As this is ob- 
jectionable from an eating standpoint, 
hardening can be eliminated by using 
some invert syrup in the formula. 

12. Mineral oil is usually recom- 
mended for greasing dough dividers. 


13. When the higher percentages 
of milk solids are used in bread 
doughs the oven temperature should 
be lower than for bread doughs made 
with a low milk solid content. 


14. To replace 20 lb. of sweetened 
condensed milk it is necessary to use 
approximately 4 lb. whole milk pow- 
der, 8 lb. 8 oz. sugar and 7 lb. 8 oz. 
of water. 

15. To make cream puffs, am- 
monia must be used in the formula 
for best results. 

16. When 10% dextrose (corn 
sugar) is used in an angelfood cake, 
replacing that amount of sucrose 
(cane or beet sugar), the crust on 
the baked cakes will have a lighter 
color. 


17. Almond macaroons will have 
hollow bottoms when baked if the 
mixture is too soft. 


18. As egg yolks contain about 
33% water, when powdered yolks are 
used it is necessary to use 1 lb. of 
water with 2 lb. of powdered yolks 
to reconstitute them. 

19. By having small holes in the 
bottom of pie plates used for custard 
pies, puffing of the crust will be eli- 
minated. 


20. Lady fingers should be baked 


at a temperature of about 350 to 360° 
F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Virginia Bakers 
To Decide Place 
Of Fall Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia bakers 
are being asked to select the site for 
their 1957 annual meeting and fall 
conference. The event will be held 
Sept. 28-30. 

Harold K. Wilder, executive sec- 
retary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
has notified members and associate 
members that the choice of sites lies 
between Natural Bridge and Wil- 
liamsburg. 


He has asked that members let 
him know which of the two places 
they prefer as soon as possible. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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You Dont Have To Be Sherlock Holmes 
To Find The Right Flours 


For Your Bakery 


Skilled millers and modern equipment are part of the secret /# ~ 
for producing fine bakery flour. Another vital requirement, 6, “¢ 
is to have available the necessary grade, kind and quality of 


grain from which to mill the flour you require. Gooch quali- 
fies on this three-way test. 





1 Skilled millers with years of expe- 
™ rience. 


2 A modern mill which is kept that way 
™" by adding new and improved equip- 
ment. 


3 A ready supply of the world’s best 
" wheat for milling into flour for the 
bakery trade. 





GOOCH’'S BEST 
identical == FLOURS 





GOMEC AKSARBEN GOLD-NUGGET 


Western Wheat Flour Spring Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour 





JUMBO RYE FLOURS HI-PROTEIN 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Light - Dark - Medium Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 





John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “‘Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour” ends. 


This is what King Midas has done: “From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS “Q> MINNESOTA 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 
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On the job 
when it counts... 


RED CROSS 





AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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Arden Madsen, proprietor of Bud’s 
Bakery at Blair, Wis., has sold his 
business to Peter Karlinsky of Man- 
dan, N.D. Mr. Karlinsky has been in 
the bakery business 29 years and re- 
cently managed establishments at 
Mandan and Bismarck, N.D. 


3S 
Paul Tillinghast has reopened the 
Tillinghast Bakery at Lake City, Ia. 
3 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Jennison, opera- 
tors of Jennison’s Bakery, Williston, 
N.D., have sold their business to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thor Garaas. The Jennison 
Bakery was formed in 1934. 


a 
Braun’s Quality Bakery has been 
opened in Robbinsdale, Minn., by 


Virgil Braun, formerly of Sauk Cen- 
tre, Minn. 


A retail bakery has been opened in 
Ivanhoe, Minn., by Marvin and Dan 
Coulter. The Coulter brothers pur- 
chased the bakery interests of Clif- 
ford Garrett, and are former associ- 
ates of a bakery at Pipestone, Minn. 


The Continental Baking Co. has es- 
tablished a bread depot at Worthing- 
ton, Minn., to be supervised by Roy 
Camphoff. 

2 


Kenneth Johnson, operator of the 
Kerkhoven (Minn.) Bakery for more 
than six years, has left the business 
and taken a position as baker at Will- 
mar. The Kerkhoven Bakery will be 
operated by Norske Johanson, pro- 
prietor of the Benson Bakery. 


& 
The Nylund Bakery, Cook, Minn., 
has been given a new front and ex- 
tensive remodeling and redecorating 


to the interior, according to John 
Nylund, the proprietor. 
6 
The Adrian Bakery, Ltd., 11204 


76th Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Cana- 
da, has now been incorporated under 
that name. 


A couple which has had more than 
20 years of experience in the busi- 
ness, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hicklin, 
of West Liberty, Iowa, have opened 
a bakery in Wapello, Iowa. 

% 

Arthur Gollnick has announced the 
grand opening of his new City Bak- 
ery at Lidgerwood, N.D. 

a 

A drive-in bakery department is 
planned for construction by the Van 
Zetti Bakery, Decatur, II. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Hammersley, own- 
ers of the Parkston Bakery, Parks- 
ton, S.D., have closed their business 
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Kyi ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


and moved to Fargo. They came to 
Parkston six years ago from Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

a 


Papers of incorporation have been 
issued at Lyndon, Ky., for a firm to 
be known as Baker Boy Donuts, Inc. 
Capitalization was reported to be 
$30,000. The principals named are 





Charles F. Riegel, Lyndon, and Leon 
F. Feitelson and Edwin Abraham, 
both of Louisville. 

* 

Superior Bakery, Inc., 87 Prospect 
Hill, West Warwick, R.I., will expand 
its facilities and working area when 
it moves to a new building at 1234 
Oaklawn Ave., Cranston, R.I., accord- 
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ing to owners Nicandra and Louis 
Cicerone. 
e 
Rindelaub’s Bakery has _ been 
opened at 230 Central Ave., Albany, 
N.Y. 
a 


The Vegreville Bakery Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated and is in 
operation at Vegreville, Alberta, 
Canada. 

& 

The Aurora Baking Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I., has been purchased by 
the Amore Baking Co., Providence, 
and will be operated as a separate 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














for All your Hour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

















CWith rmultifole-acting Fleischmann’'s Baking Powder 


The famous multiple leavening action of 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps you 
make cakes of excellent volume with fine 
grain and texture. This means better eat- 
ing qualities . . . faster selling. 

Here is the way multiple-action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 

DURING MIXING .. . Just enough 
gas is released to give free-flowing, easy- 
to-handle batters. 


Thats why, with Bakers— 


ON THE BENCH... Batters will remain 
almost inactive at room temperature for 
several hours. This means you can use 
your full mixer capacity and bake off 
with smaller oven facilities. 


IN THE OVEN ... Gas is produced at 
a steady, regulated speed throughout the 
entire batter. This means you can depend 
on getting cake of excellent grain and 
texture every time. 


Consult your 
Fleischmann man about 
the additional benefits 
you can get... 
in merchandising aid 
and production help. 


FLEISCHMANN is First 
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unit by a son of the owner, Vincent 
Amore. Plans are to install a new 
doughnut department in the bakery. 
eB 

The Olson Restaurant and Bakery, 
Mt. Horeb, Wis., has been sold to 
Bert Frederickson of Oregon, Wis. 
Business will continue under the 
Olson name. It was founded 46 years 
ago by the late Otto Olson. 


Valentino and Antonetta Meglia are 
rebuilding their Providence, R.I., bak- 
ery which was destroyed recently by 
fire. 


@ 
The Hellenic Bakery, Springfield, 
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Mass., has closed after 49 years of 
continuous business as an old-style 
hearth bread bakery. 

re) 

The Luker Bakery of Urbana, IIL, 
has been completely removed to 
Fithian, Ill., where the owner, Jack 
Luker, will do cake baking. 

6 

Lazzara Products Co., a_ baking 
firm, will occupy the premises of the 
Arrow Carrier Corp. in Paterson, 
NJ. 

S 


P. McKinley Harris has been named 
as the principal stockholder in a new 


firm at Louisville, Ky., to be known 
as the Charles Heitzman Bakeries, 
Inc. Incorporation was in the amount 
of $100,000. 

€ 


Fred Sanders has opened bakery 
departments in two supermarkets in 
suburban Detroit, Mich. 


Joseph Klempka and Dighton Rus- 
sell have purchased the West Side 
Bakery, Binghamton, N.Y. Both are 
former employees. 


& 
Anthony Travia, 38 Jerome St., 
Brooklyn, has been appointed receiver 
for the Mid-Land Bake Shoppe, Inc., 





why do so many thousands of buyers insist upon 


CHALEE 


Do a quick buyer survey 


ria 


uniformity, brand appeal . . . as in this 


Multiwall Paper Bag, for example. 


Unbiased advice in recommending the best 


bag for you because “Chase Makes ’Em All’, 


in 14 centrally located plants. 


Which Chase advantage is most important to you? 


Paper, Open-Mesh or Mesh Window, Burlap, Cotton or 
Polyethylene ... Whatever your need in bags, One Call 


and You Can Order Any or All. 


..at Chase! 


CHASE 


among the men who last 


BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Office: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


110 Years of better bag making 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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529 Mid-Island Shopping Plaza, 
Hicksville, N.Y. 
& 

Benson’s’ Bakery, 
Athens, Ga., has been opened at 
Gainesville, Ga., with purchase by 
Benson’s of the former Flowers Bak- 
ing Co. Al Stone will be Gainesville 
division manager. 

e 

Dan’s Bakery, a branch of Dan’s 
Bakery in Atlantic, Iowa, is being re- 
opened at Griswold, Iowa. Mrs. 
George Riedeman is in charge, assist- 
ed by Mrs. John West. 

e 

Gilbert’s Bakery, Inc., which has 
operated its facilities at 34 Broad 
St., New Haven, Conn., for a num- 
ber of years, will move this spring 
to a new location at 266 Morse St., 
Hamden, Conn, 


A branch of 


G. Shirley has filed a declaration 
of the name of Shirley’s Bakery at 
6470 Main St., 3927 Knight Rd., 6348 
Fraser Ave. and 4347 Main St., Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. 

e 

The Cinotti Baking Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will add a retail salesroom 
to its new location on Beach Rad. 
The firm specializes in Italian bread. 

e 

Mims Bakery, owned ‘and oper- 
ated by Jack R. Mims, has opened a 
shop on Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

& 


The Danish House Bakery has 
been opened at 2341 Galiano St., 
Coral Gables, Fla., by Mrs. Lillian 
Kahn and Mrs. Anna Askinos. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shopping Center Bakery 


OAKLAND, CAL.— Bay Counties 
Bakeries, Inc., Oakland, will operate 
a baked foods and coffee bar in Bay 
Fair, the $25 million regional shop- 
ping center under construction at 
San Leandro, Cal. Details of the plans 
were announced jointly by Edward 
Morris, president of the bakery firm, 
and Harry Rothrock, general manag- 
er of Bay Fair. Plans call for a grand 
opening in the summer of 1957. 

A native of Oakland, Mr. Morris 
has been in the bakery business 53 
years. His present store in Oakland 
has been at McArthur and Broadway 
16 years, serving the public with 
baked foods, particularly cream prod- 
ucts. 

The bakery will occupy 3,700 sq. ft., 
with a 60-ft. frontage. An automatic 
elevator system will connect the 
lower level baking area of 40 x 60 
ft. with the selling floor. 


KNAPPE 





MILLING 
COMPANY 
Producers 


of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














Sumer Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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SNOW MASS PEAK AND CRYSTAL RIVER 
'NEAR ASPEN. COLORADO 








to bakery profits... 








_the KEY 











UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
‘NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 
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topsy-turvy now LS. se 
that we have 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Turning out quality products is easier than turning hand springs 
now that we have the assurance of uniformity that accompanies 
quality ingredients. | know the bread will come out perfect, evenly 
browned, without even looking. 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 








November 5, 1941 


THE MOST BULK 
EXPERIENCE? 


Conveyor carries 

freshly milled flour 
to storage bins, where 
it is aerated as it drops 
into bin. 








Storage Bin, one 
-Z of 32 each holding 
800 barrels of flour. 
Total storage capacity 


25,000 barrels. 





ay After two weeks 
Py or more of aging, 
flour is drawn from 
here and elevated to 


sifter. 
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first bulk 


On NOVEMBER 10, the Northwest’s 
flour aging plant will begin operations. 
Briefly, here is what this revolutionary 
new milling development means to you. 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
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Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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GRADUATES—Alvin J. Dorris, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., and Roy N. Reed, 
Berkeley, Cal., were graduated from 
Florida State University recently 
with master of science degrees in 
baking science and management of 
the School of Business. They made 
a thorough study of wholesale bak- 
ery distribution and sales manage- 
ment. Their theses, believed to be 
the first formal studies in bakery 
operation, are expected to prove 
valuable to the industry. Both men 
are now actively engaged in the 
bakery business. 








Factory Representative 
Appointed by Lockwood 


CINCINNATI—Ray C. Pater, sales 
manager, the Lockwood Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, has announced the 
appointment of Joe R. Harrison as a 
factory representative to cover west- 
ern Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina and Florida in cooper- 
ation with the Rushin-Pearson Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., which has represented 


Lockwood in the Southeast since 
1935. 
These efforts will be augmented 


through the appointment of Oliver W. 
Hardin, who will cover eastern Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina out of the 
Cincinnati office. 

Mr. Harrison will make his head- 
quarters at the Atlanta office of the 
Rushin-Pearson Co. at Techwood 
Drive, N.W. This new arrangement, it 
is hoped, will enhance Lockwood 
services to the southeastern bakers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM TO DOUBLE SIZE 


BARBERTON, OHIO—A $100.000 
expansion program by the Gardner 
Pie Co. here will be completed by 
June. The project will double the 
size of the company’s pie plant and 
allow a doubling—and possibly trip- 
ling—of pie production. The firm pro- 
duces about 1% million pies a year 
primarily for banquets and large so- 
cial functions. Many pies are baked 
and sold fresh. Others are frozen for 
baking later. 
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Chicago Metallic 
Names Carlton Peck 


As Sales Engineer 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
has anounced the appointment of 
Carlton Peck as direct factory sales 
engineer. 

Mr. Peck will, represent both Chi- 
cago Metallic, which manufactures a 
complete line of stock and custom 
baking pans and aluminum foil con- 
tainers, and Pan Coatings, Inc., a 
division of the company specializing 


in pan cleaning, straightening, and 
glazing services. His territory in- 
cludes the New England states and 
upstate New York. 

Mr. Peck replaces Ray Whelan, 
who has been transferred to the New 
York office of Chicago Metallic. Mr. 
Peck’s background includes more 
than 10 years of sales work in the 
bakery and jobbing trade, as a rep- 
resentative for the Borden Co. and 
later for the Procter & Gamble Co. 

Mr. Peck will operate out of Chi- 
cago Metallic’s Boston office, located 
in Room 405 of the Statler Bldg., 20 
Providence St. 


GEORGE CADOTTE ELECTED 

CHICAGO—George J. Cadotte, Sr., 
vice president of Central Waxed Pa- 
per Co., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Waxed Pa- 
per Institute at the institute’s recent 
three-day annual convention in Boca 
Raton, Fla. Other newly-elected offi- 
cers are William P. Lyle, Jr., division- 
al sales manager of Nashua Corp., 
who was named vice chairman of the 
board, and Robert M. Koch, vice 
president and general manager of 
Zimmer Paper Products, Inc., who 
was elected _ secretary - treasurer. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 











ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE 


BROLITE IA 


BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


is a combination of 


BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 





BROLITE 


“ FOR FLAVOR «- 


\ : sa FRRCIMLL ED KIC ee 





CONTAINS 


- Cane 





242 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, 
50# and 25# for your convenience 


Pers 


BROLITE | 


CAKES, COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE —_ 
ASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUG = 
FILLINGS, TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 


Corn 
Sugar, Starch. Leavening. Salt. Butler = uct. 
rt — Lecithin. Artificial Flavor. and ~~ 
S been subjected to fermentation o” 
la. 
Use one ounce for each pound of flour in the ee 
Add an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite 


BROLITE COMPANY. INC 


new YORK 
SEATTLE 
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PRES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE —_ 
PReTnlES. YEAST RAISED SWEET pacer 
LLINGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 


CONTAINS: 


Fi ning 
‘——— Corn Syrup, Salt. Milk. Dextrose em 
thin, and Yeast. These ingredients we sl 

Subjected to fermentation and dehydratio a. 
Use ): in the formul 


Ad 


syuP 


2 to 2 ounces for each pound of flour 
id an ©qual amount of liquid for the Brolite 


BROLITE COMPANY: 


2542 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 

new YORE 
SEATTLE 


This “ 
denyaratiom 











ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 





BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 


New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 


Dallas 23,Texas Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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No. 4 heese 
Cake 

A book, “Facts & Formulas—How 
to Make Cheese Cake,” has been com- 
piled and prepared by Edward M. 
Voorhees and is offered for sale. Con- 
tents of the book describe the va- 
rieties, kinds of cheese used, pre- 
paring the pans, baking, production 
hints, and a number of formulas. In- 
formation about securing the book 
and its cost may be obtained by 
checking No. 4006 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 4007—All-Metal 
Coolers 


Nor-Lake, Inc., officials announce 
that “high quality construction is 
combined with new simplified assem- 
bly and installation features in Nor- 
Lake’s 1957 all-metal coolers.’’ The 
all-metal cooler has an exterior of 
20 gauge cold rolled steel, finished in 
white baked-on enamel. Interior pan- 
eling is galvanized sheet steel. The 
framing, of kiln-dried douglas fir 
cross-braced for extra strength is 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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dipped in a special sealer solution 
that is said to make it vermin-proof, 
rot-proof and moisture resistant. 
Floors are all hardwood, oil-sealed to 
lock out moisture. Standard and spe- 
cial sizes are available. Check No. 
4007 on the coupon and mail it to 
receive complete details. 


No. 4008—Brochure 
On Freezers 


The Foster Refrigerator Corp. has 
released a new, colorful brochure that 
describes its line of welded all-alu- 
minum dough retarders and bakery 
freezers. The brochure describes the 
advantages of correct refrigeration 
and freezing of baked products—how 
to save time, labor and money by 
permitting a schedule of production, 
standardizing items and specialties, 
turning “stales” into sales, over-bak- 
ing on every batch and making sure 
every piece remains oven-fresh, the 
company announcement states. List- 
ed are over 20 models of dough re- 
tarders and bakery freezers showing 
capacities and dimensions. To secure 
the brochure check No. 4008 on the 
coupon and mail it. 
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_] No. 4006—Cheese Cake 

|] No. 4007—All-Metal Coolers 

_} No. 4008—Brochure on 
Freezers 

[| No. 4010—Butter Formulas 
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O No. 4009—Bulk Transport 
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PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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No. 4009—Bulk 
Transport Bulletin 


A four-page bulletin describing a 
new trailer designed for bulk trans- 
portation of sugar and other pulver- 
ized and granular materials is now 
available from the Fuller Co. Illus- 
trated by four photographs and two 
drawings, the bulletin also includes 
a list of general specifications. The 
drawings and text show how the Air- 
veyor trailer can be loaded from over- 
head bins or from a bulk railroad car 
at a team track. For copies of Bul- 
letin A-19, check No. 4009 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 4010—Butter 
Formulas 


New formulas for a full line of 
baked goods using butter as the only 
shortening are being introduced by 
the H. C. Brill Company, Inc. In- 
cluded are formulas for all types of 
cakes, coffee cakes, sweet goods and 
icings. Company officials said that 
“these formulas, which produce fine 
quality baked goods, are only slightly 
more expensive than regular formula 
costs, yet test marketing shows it is 
possible to increase sales as much as 
tenfold with their use.” An advertis- 
ing and promotion kit is also avail- 
able. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 4010 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 4011—Johb 
Evaluation Booklet 


A booklet entitled, “Job Evalua- 
tion,” has been prepared by the Busi- 
ness Research Corp., a management 
consultant firm. The booklet is de- 
signed to aid businesses to establish 
“a sound wage and salary structure” 
and to insure “an equitable and effec- 
tive wage and salary administration.” 
Contents include such information as 
the definition of job evaluation, the 
influences on wage rates, difficulties 
in administering wages, job analysis, 
job rating, and provisions for a wage 
administration program. Secure the 
booklet by checking No. 4011 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 4012—Booklet on 
Yeast 


The Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces 
has prepared a_ booklet entitled, 
“Yeast—Its Characteristics, Growth 
and Function in Baked Foods.” Lim- 
ited distribution to libraries and to 
research organizations with an inter- 
est in the problems of yeast is being 
made. Check No. 4012 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it to the address pro- 
vided. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 


booklet, 
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No. 3953—Band edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Ine. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt ‘conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products. Inc. 

No. 396%7—Two film - grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 

No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 


sharpener, 


No. 3977—Liquid sugars, Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
No. 3978—Six design suggestions 


for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 3983—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashun 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4001—Booklet on “Sweetose” 
in corn syrup in bread, rolls and buns, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 4003—Fungicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency 


Bur- 


light unit, 


General Scientific Equipment Co. 
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Rising Costs Topic 
At Rochester Meeting 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—In the era of 
constantly rising costs, every one 
must be or should be cost conscious. 
That was the main topic at the first 
regular meeting of the new year for 
new officers and members of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn. held 
at the Rochester German Club. 

Each member was invited to bring 
a card showing his cost of production 
for a special item marked on a list. 
Allied men also brought figures and 
facts, showing how the ingredients 
and services they sell are an impor- 
tant part of the cost of any item. 

A full course buffet dinner was 
served to those attending the meet- 
ing. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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H. P. Rowley 


Wesson Oil Names 


Vice Presidents 


NEW ORLEANS — The board of 
directors of the Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of three new vice presi- 
dents. They are Horace P. Rowley, 
industrial products; Pierce L. Broth- 
ers, Pacific Coast division, and Harold 
C. Fisk, New Orleans division. 

Prior to their new appointments, 
Mr. Rowley was general sales man- 
ager of industrial products, Mr. 
Brothers was division sales manager, 
Pacific Coast Division, and Mr. Fisk 
was division sales manager, New Or- 
leans division. 


Directors of Claussen's 
Bakeries Reelected 


AUGUSTA, GA. — Stockholders of 
Claussen’s Bakeries, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., reelected company directors at 
an annual meeting recently, and the 
directors then reelected all officers. 


The firm also declared a quarterly 
dividend of 10¢ payable April 5 to 
stockholders of record March 20. 

Sanford V. Epps, president of the 
company, reported a substantial in- 
crease in sales for the first 10 weeks 
of the current year. Claussen’s oper- 
ates bakeries in Augusta and Sa- 
vannah, Ga., and in Charleston, 
Greenville and Columbia, S.C. It is 
the South’s oldest bakery, having 
been founded in 1841. 

In addition to Mr. Epps, officers re- 
elected were James H. Hull, chair- 
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man of the board; James E. Swan, 
Jr., vice president; and John H. 
Scharnitzky, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Directors reelected were C. S. Cas- 
tleberry, Henry H. Claussen, Mr. 
Epps, Eugene M. Howerds, Mr. Hull, 
Harry W. Jernigan, Jr., Grover C. 
Maxwell, Jr., William S. Morris, R. 
Roy Pearce, George A. Sancken, Jr., 
Wiley J. Smith, Eugene E. Stone III, 
and Mr. Swan. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW WRAPPERS USED 

LOS ANGELES — New wrappers 
have made their debut on the entire 
line of private label breads of the 
Alpha Beta Markets, a supermarket 
chain in the Los Angeles area. These 
wrappers feature the bread in taste- 
tempting serving suggestions such as 
toast with melting butter and jam, 
and a ham and cheese sandwich. 








SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 





( for bread 

of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


+ 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 









































ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. The top crust will crack 
or check when this procedure is 
used. The bread should be cooled 
gradually and where a draft will not 
hit it. 

2. True. This is determined by 
the Vacuum Oven Method. 


3. False. It is usually figured 
that a cup of sifted bread flour 
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weighs about 4% oz. and a cup of 
sifted cake flour about 4% oz. 

4. False. Danish pastry doughs 
are rich and there is no advantage in 
creaming the sugar, shortening and 
eggs to any extent. 

5. True. This is the U.S. Govern- 
ment standard for bitter chocolate. 

6. False. As long as the powder 
is not old and has not turned rancid 
it is not spoiled. It should, however, 
be throughly broken up and sifted 
before it is used. 

7. True. For example, a finer 
granulation would decrease the 
spread, while a coarser granulation 
will cause an increase. However, 


when the sugar crystals are extreme- 
ly coarse, spread may be reduced due 
to the sugar crystals not dissolving 
during baking. 

8. True. This will help to de- 
crease the tendency for the filling to 
boil out during baking. The oven 
should also be hot enough to bake the 
crust before the filling starts to boil. 

9. False. Cream of tartar does 
not produce carbon dioxide gas. It is 
at times used in puff paste in order to 
mellow the gluten in the dough. The 
dough will be easier to roll out. If the 
doughs are allowed to rest in a cool 
place over night, it is not necessary 
to use it, as the acidity of the doughs 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


EVENTY-NINE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


There is no flour milling company—big 
or small—that can buy better wheat 
than grows at our back door—right here 
in the midst of the world's biggest wheat 
area. Remember that when you think of 


HUNTER'S CREAM. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, 


TUBB 
he 


Yeu 


KANSAS 








ONLY 


THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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is increased naturally and the gluten 
mellowed. 

10. True. It is just about impos- 
sible to obtain fresh buttermilk that 
will run uniform in acidity. The 
manufacturers of powdered butter- 
milk control the acid content in this 
product. Any variation in the acid 
content of the buttermilk would have 
an effect on the finished doughnuts. 


11. True. Invert syrup is known 
as a hygroscopic ingredient which 
means that it will attract or retain 
moisture. Allowance in the formula 
must be made for the moisture con- 
tent in the invert syrup which is ap- 
proximately 18%. 

12. True. This mineral oil should 
be odorless, colorless and it should 
not leave a gummy residue. 


13. True. Milk solids are high in 
sugar (lactose). Lactose caramelizes 
readily and therefore if the oven tem- 
perature is not reduced, the color of 
the crust may become too dark or if 
the bread has the proper color it may 
not be done in the center and be 
soggy. 

14. False. Approximately 5 lb. 12 
oz. powdered milk, 8 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
and 5 lb. 12 oz. of water should be 
used. 


15. False. It is not necessary to 
use ammonia. Baking powder may be 
used. About 4% oz. of baking powder 
per quart of water should produce 
good results. This will depend to 
some extent on the amount of flour 
used in the formula. Formulas may 
range from 1 lb. to 1 Ib. 8 oz. of flour 
per quart of water. The higher per- 
centages of flour require more leaven- 
ing when the egg content is identi- 
cal. 

16. False. Dextrose caramelizes 
at a somewhat lower temperature 
than sucrose, resulting in the crust 
color being slightly darker. 

17. True. This is the main rea- 
son for hollow bottoms. The mac- 
aroons will also become hard and 
brittle within a short time. 

18. False. Egg yolks contain 
about 50% moisture. Therefore for 
each pound of powdered yolks, one 
pound of water should be used to 
reconstitute them. 

19. True. Puffing of the crust is 
usually due to air being trapped be- 
tween the crust and the bottom of 
the plates. Air expands under heat. 
The holes will allow the air to escape. 

20. False. They should be baked 
at a temperature of about 425° F. on 
double pans. When baked at 350 to 
360° F. they will flatten out, become 
tough, have a poor crust color and 
dry out faster. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ADDITIONS 

TULSA, OKLA. — Construction of 
new maintenance shops and a return 
goods store for the Rex Baking Co. 
here should be completed by July. 








BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wate NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 





LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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WM KELLY 


MIE ETINKE 
CO MZANNG 


The baker who puts KELLY’S FAMOUS 
in his mixer starts with positive bread making 
values. He is baking with one of the world’s 
best bread flours. That’s why reliable 
KELLY’S FAMOUS is your best buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
wy 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK = SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 





111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
eee THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
fates. SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
S STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Micro-Oven Aids 
P&G Research 


CINCINNATI - 
simplest 
entific explanation. Cake baking, for 
example, is still puzzling researchers. 


Sometimes the 
processes defy precise sci- 


No one really knows exactly what 
happens in an oven when batter is 
transformed into a cake. 

In an attempt to find answers re- 
search scientists at the Procter & 
Gamble Co.’s modern Miami Valley 
Laboratories, outside Cincinnati, have 
devised a micro-oven, three inches 
long and two inches wide, which turns 
out the world’s smallest baked goods, 
micro-thin smears of cake made from 
a single drop of batter. 

By means of photomicrographs 
made through a microscope during 
the baking operation, which takes 
from 15 to 25 minutes at oven tem- 
peratures ranging from 200° F to 
250° F, the baking process can be 
studied at close hand in photographs 
that have enlarged the process 10 to 
300 times. 

One fact P&G scientists have con- 
firmed is that amounts of ingredients 
are critical in baking—the bride’s 
cake-failure was probably due to not 
following recipe directions faithfully. 

The micro-oven, one of many such 
ingenious pieces of scientific equip- 
ment at Miami Valley Laboratories, 
is constructed of heat-resistant clay 
and electrically heated with tempera- 
tures measured and controlled elec- 
trically. The cake pan is simply a 
shallow depression in a glass micro- 
scope slide. 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











The STANDARD others 
strive to reach... 





SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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Purity Baking Co. 
Makes Complete Change 
In Package Design 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—A com- 
plete change in package design and 
trademark for more than 105 prod- 
ucts of the Purity Baking Co. has 
been made. 

Frank Gianninoto, one of the na- 
tion’s leading package designers, was 
employed by the company to redesign 
wrappers and boxes for every prod- 
uct. The new design is carried out 
a'so on cases, uniforms, trucks and 
company stationery and supplies. 


Officials of the company presented 
the new design to their salesmen at 
a luncheon meeting. They added that 
the “Donald Duck” line has_ been 
cancelled. More than 100 salesmen 
and managers from the company’s 
plants in Charleston, Beckley and 
Welch and branch offices in Logan, 
Rainelle and Sutton were present at 
the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kroger Co. to Build 
Bakery and Warehouse 


AKRON, OHIO — Weinstein Con- 
struction Co. of Akron has_ been 
awarded a contract by the Kroger 
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Co. to build a huge warehouse and 
bakery on a 34-acre site in Solon. 

The $4,588,000 contract is the 
largest ever received by the Akron 
firm. 

Ground breaking ceremonies were 
held April 11. The site is on Route 
43 north of Twinsburg in Cuyahoga 
County. Weinstein expects to com- 
plete the work in one year. 

The 500,000 sq. ft. warehouse and 
office will be 880 ft. long and 500 ft. 
wide. The bakery will be a separate 
building with 150,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and will measure 280 ft. by 
480 ft. 
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C Q N S U LT a DCA Sales Engineer 


Ree: 


rDCA 


Roland B. Phillips director of technical 


service and his staff — on call for 


field consultation. 


if you want to make more money 


on DONUTS by cutting labor costs... 


With today’s difficulty in maintaining an adequate 
profit level, more and more bakers are finding it to 


be of unusual interest to consult with a trained.and 


experienced DCA Sales Engineer on a re-survey 
of their present donut production facilities. 


Increasing labor costs and shorter hours make 
greater efficiency imperative. A scientific analysis 
of your present equipment—in the light of 
the many new equipment advances made in 
the last two years — may reveal startling 


SEND FOR this brand new Technical Kit on 
every phase of Donut Production. 


DCA FOOD 


West Coast—1255-67th St., Oakland, Calif. 


INDUSTRIES 
45 West 36th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








New 
Technical Kit 
; On 
DONUT 
PRODUCTION 





Production. 


savings in labor costs and in increased capacity 
to handle larger volume. 


There is no obligation in asking for this equipment 
survey service. One of our men may be near your 
plant right now. Simply wire or write us. You 
would find it well worth your while. 


2 
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DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES INC. 
45 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


I 
I 
Kindly send me your New Technical Kit on Donut 
i 
i 
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Ohio Bakers Name 
J. M. Schneider 
Chairman of Board 


TOLEDO—4J. M. Schneider of Rich- 
ard W. Kaase Co., Cleveland, was 
elected chairman of the board and 
Henry Weiss, Toledo, Ohio, president 
of the Ohio Bakers’ Assn. 

Other officers named were Alfred 
Baker, Zanesville, first vice president; 
Donald Webb, Jr., second vice presi- 
dent; H. H. Gasaway, Omar, Inc., 
treasurer, and Clark L. Coffman, 
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Seneca Hotel, executive secretary. 

The association, operating since 
1906, maintains offices in the Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Columbus will entertain the 1958 
convention. Cincinnati was selected 
for the 1959 meeting and Toledo for 
1960. 

The association’s summer golf tour- 
nament and outing will be held at 
the Lakewood Country Club, Cleve- 
land, June 13. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BETTER BREAD TROPHY 

DALLAS — A trophy for better 
bread, awarded to one of its 121 mem- 
bers each month by Quality Bakers 








of America, has been received by Oak 
Cliff Baking Co. of Dallas. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. R. Anderson 


Joins Paniplus 


KANSAS CITY—E. R. Anderson, a 
resident of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named sales representative for Pani- 
plus Co. in the Southeast, according 
to an announcement by Glenn E. Har- 
grave, sales manager. 

Mr. Anderson succeeds T. E. Hunt, 
Jr., who recently resigned to oper- 
ate his own business in Asheville, N.C. 




















made with 


le | “(Oytase makes bread 


with increased shelf life 
.... keeps fresh longer 
..eehender ‘texture 


....full bodied flavor 


, WHITE BREAD 





DOUGH WHITENER 


: . WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme. 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


Ps 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinols 
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SQUEEZE TEST — Butter-Nut 
Bread is using a new series of TV 
spot announcements throughout 
Northern California, prepared by the 
Honig-Cooper Advertising Co., San 
Francisco, in which actress Dorris 
Carr gives the loaf the “squeeze 
test.” The 20-second spots are being 
seen on KPIX, KGO-TV and KRON- 
TV and utilize the “Squeezin Fresh” 
theme which is also being used on 
radio, tied in with a complete ad- 
vertising merchandising package 
which includes delivery trucks and 
point of purchase shelf talkers, 
shopping cart signs and bread wrap- 
per seals. 





H. H. Smallridge 
Forms Advertising, 
Sales Agency 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO—H. UH. 
Smallridge, manager of the Holsum 
Baking Co. at Charleston, W.Va., has 
resigned to head his own sales and 
advertising agency. He will handle 
work for Betsy Ross Bakeries in Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. 

The Charleston and Summersville 
plants of Holsum were merged with 
Betsy Ross Bakeries about two years 
ago, and Mr. Smallridge was vice 
president and general manager until 
his resignation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Gopher Grinders Names 


Special Representative 


ANOKA, MINN.—Haryl C. Sim- 
mons, president of Gopher Grinders, 
Ine., Anoka, announces that William 
P. Barber has been assigned as sales 
manager for all the New England 
states, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, the Potomac states and the 
states of the deep South. Gopher 
Grinders manufactures bands for 
slicing machines and accessories. Mr. 
Barber will be a special represent- 
ative in the foregoing territory with 
subagents assigned to local, specific 
territories. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


Dx, , | , 
The Zuatity Oaker Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 

June 1-3 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN 
FLouR « 
FeEeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wan. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
; Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 





June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
llth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual go!f tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers C!ub, George Lardenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 





Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 














Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va, 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Ch‘- 
cago %, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
RS, mas 

Oct, 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLAX 

WINNIPEG—Almost 2,000,000 bu. 
of Canadian flax moved into export 
markets in March, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, and 
since Aug. 1, 1956, the total has 
reached 14,884,000. The U.K. was the 
best buyer and took 4,768,000 bu., 
while 2,835,000 cleared to Nether- 
lands; 1,755,000 to France; 1,707,000 
to Japan, and 1,635,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium. The remainder of the eight- 
month total went to eight other coun- 
tries. 
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Package of Five 
Biscuits Offered 


LOUISVILLE —In recognition of 
the fact that many small families can- 
not use as many as 10 biscuits at a 
meal, the Refrigerated Products Co., 
Inc., at Jeffersonville, Ind., has now 
introduced a package of five biscuits 
in dough form, that are to be kept 
refrigerated but not frozen. 

The package is just about half as 
long as the normally used package 
that contains 10 biscuits and of the 
same diameter. Expiration baking 
date is stamped in the tin on one end. 
The package has a tab pull for easy 
opening, but can be quite easily 
opened with a metal crown puller 
such as used to pull caps from bottles. 

The product is marketed under the 
Dixie’s Pride Biscuits label, in a foil 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
- (Overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta. Winnipeg, Man., Canada ¥ “Ogilvie”. 1 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Exporters of \ Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good \ 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain, Flour and Allied Products y judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you iN 
\ it’s wise to buy quality! iN 
2» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. ( Pia K 

. . = UK) se 

Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours V/ Pieeeereeee ie] K 
“ ., “ “ “ -_ THe , yw 
, Cartier Lasalle Pontiac y THREE ; i 
>” Cayaps”  Cables—Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA \ mun ttt a" | 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH"” 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 



















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


FORT WORTH 








1158 Board of Trade 


% AMARILLO 








lined tubular package, combining a 
background of yellow, with red, white 
and blue. 

The producing company also puts 
out biscuits in packages of 10. It 
started production last December. 
The plant is at 615 Walnut street, 
Jeffersonville. R. E. Smith, Louisville, 
is president and C. C. Perry, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Pratt Food Co. Suit 
Dismissal Denied 


BUFFALO—Justin C. Morgan, a 
federal judge, has denied a motion of 
the Pratt Food Co., asking for dis- 
missal of a government action 
brought against the company in Oc- 
tober, 1952. The company based its 
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action on the government’s failure to 
prosecute. 

The government’s action was based 
on a claim of more than $79,000 by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. against 
the Pratt company under a uniform 
grain-storage agreement. The CCC al- 
leged that grain it had stored in the 
company’s elevator was damaged by 
improper storage. 

In his decision, Mr. Morgan noted 
that “the action has been noticed for 
trial many times.” 

“Both parties have submitted 
lengthy affidavits, which have been 
carefully reviewed by this court,” the 
judge said. “Sufficient cause having 
been shown by the government for 
the delay, the defendants’ motion is 
denied, with an admonition that the 
case be noticead for the next trial 
term of the court. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 


JoNES-H errELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6. Missouri 
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| GRAIN 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


| MINNEAPOLIS <> 






FLAX 


DULUTH 
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_ OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 









Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


Sz BURRUS 17118 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION ° 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 







MILLING WHEAT ° CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & &. c. mor. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


. Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lindied 


Cable Address 
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“HASTINGS” MUNG . ‘ive CABLE CODES 
Montreal ‘e . USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
behamag oer. enonpnone yg ! a Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
: GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA ad IT’S BETTER : Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour : 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ep ne WHE, , CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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PURITY THREE STARS| (imei 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 












CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF - MONARCH 
THE WEST 


NELSON CRESCENT 


ee CWTS. DAILY Robin Crys | Flour 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Mills Limited 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO WINNIPEG - TREE «walters, moncton 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” aves ae MON 7 





























M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘'CoventrY,”’ London 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
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Purdue Researchers 
Report Progress on 


Lysine in Bread 


LAFAYETTE, IND.— Bread con- 
taining milk solids as a “protein 
booster” can be further improved in 
protein quality by adding the essen- 
tial amino acid lysine, according to 
a report in the current Journal of 
Nutrition. 

Prof. Cecilia Schuck and former 
graduate student Jane K. Jahnke of 
the department of foods and nutri- 
tion of Purdue University co-authored 
the report, based on research done 
by Miss Jahnke under Dr. Schuck’s 
direction as a master of science the- 
sis. 

Milk solids are commonly used in 
breads to help offset the deficiency of 
lysine which makes wheat products 
poor sources of protein. Proteins are 
essential to life, which cannot go on 
in their absence. Amino acids are the 
chemical building blocks which are 
strung together to make up proteins. 
Among the more than 20 known ami- 
no acids, eight are essential. One of 
these eight is lysine. Milk solids are 
rich in lysine, as are eggs and meat. 

Nevertheless, the Purdue research- 
ers reported that breads containing 
four times the amount of milk solids 
now used commercially can still be 
significantly improved in_ protein 
value by adding minute amounts of 
lysine. 

They base their conclusions on ex- 
periments in which six types of bread 
mixtures made with white enriched 
flour were fed to six different groups 
of laboratory rats, ali from the same 
strain. One bread mixture contained 
three parts milk solids to 100 parts 
flour; one six parts and one 12 parts; 
the remaining three contained simi- 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 





N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


i 


p “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 














H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 





BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





Cable Address: “DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








lar proportions of milk solids, but 
synthetic lysine was also added. 

This addition of lysine to the bread 
mixture containing three parts of 
milk solids resulted in growth com- 
parable to that achieved with 12 
parts of milk solids, the nutritionists 
reported. 

In addition, the Purdue study 
showed that rats fed a bread mix- 
ture containing 12 parts of non-fat 
milk solids plus lysine, salt, cod liver 
oil and vitamins, grew at an average 
rate only slightly below that of rats 
fed an optimal diet high in protein 
and all other required nutrients. 

These results suggest that fortifica- 
tion of bread with lysine should be 
of particular benefit to low income 
groups whose nutritional needs are 
met largely by cereal products. The 
Purdue researchers cautioned, how- 
ever, that further research remains 
to be done. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











. Quality Flour for Every Need é 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


. 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK, 
4 es; 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 




















Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 





NAtional 2-3344—9-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 339, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 1-3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 











ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL _— 





Herman Steen, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was a visitor 
in Kansas City last week. 

oe 

Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, was a caller in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Build- 
ing last week. 

& 


Carl Ostlund, manager of millfeed 
sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, attended the 49th annual con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Chicago May 1-3. 


S 
James S. Hargett, retired president 
of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has 
been elected first vice president of 
the Oklahoma County Visiting Nurse 
Assn. 


R. W. Milner, chief commissioner 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, has sailed for the U.K. 
He will also visit on the continent 
before returning to Canada. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Milner and his 
daughter, Mrs. A. W. Everett. 


Ss 

Breeding stock, one bull and four 
bred heifers, from the Circle M. 
Ranch, Senatobia, Miss., have arrived 
in Manitoba. They will be used as 
foundation stock for the polled Here- 
ford herd of John McDowell. Besides 
operating a farm on the outskirts of 
Winnipeg, Mr. McDowell has been 
an active member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for many years and 
is a member of the Manitoba Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


a 
Mayor George E. Russell of Lim- 
erick, Ireland, was the guest of 


Thomas E. Hosty, Sr., chairman of 
the board, Chicago Board of Trade 
on the exchange floor May 1. Mr. 
Russell interested in matters agri- 
cultural is the owner of the Rus- 
sell Flour Mills in his home city. He 
said: “It was a wonderful experience 
to witness first hand, the operation 
of a free and open market.” 
6 

Frank A. Theis, president of the 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., left 








GREETINGS—Frank Harris, Harris 


& Co., Forbes, New South Wales, 
Australia, brings greetings to AOM 
conference from Australian millers. 


Kansas City last week for California 
where he is participating in an eight- 
day trek of the Los Rancheros Visi- 
tadores, the largest riding group of 
its kind in the nation. The trip was 
to start May 4 at Rancho Juan y 
Lolita in the Santa Ynez Valley, and 
end at Santa Barbara, Cal. Among 
the 550 members and guests who are 
participating in the ride are men 
from all over the U.S. as well as 
Canada and Hawaii. 


% 

C. C. Kelly, president of William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was a visitor May 2 in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade Building. 

@ 

Frank Gwilliam, manager of the 
Weiser (Idaho) flour mill, explained 
milling processes at a recent meeting 
of the Weiser Kiwanis Club. 


& 

Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
has appointed James E. Saling as 
assistant sales promotion manager 
and Robert O. Fox as assistant to 
R. M. Engle, general sales manager. 
Mr. Saling formerly was vice presi- 
dent and sales director of Graphic 
Arts Service, Inc., and Mr. Fox had 
been a_salesmen’s supervisor for 
Strietmann. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Annual Field Day 


Scheduled May 23 
At Stillwater 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Results of 
research work conducted at the 
Wheatland conservation experiment 
station near Cherokee will be dis- 
closed at the 17th annual field day 
there May 23. 

Tours and talks will begin at 9:30 
a. m. at the experiment station. The 
afternoon discussions will cover work 
being handled by the Oklahoma ex- 
periment station in cooperation with 
the USDA agricultural research ser- 
vice. 

Maurice D. Gamble, soil conserva- 
tion service, Oklahoma City, will dis- 
cuss tillage practices for wheat pro- 
duction including residue manage- 
ment, minimum tillage, disruption of 
plow pans and prevention of surface 
crusts. 

“Wheat Insect Pests and Their 
Control” will be the topic of Prof. 
C. F. Henderson, Oklahoma A&M 
entomologist. Dr. J. R. Harlan, A&M 
agronomist, will disclose new ideas 
about crop rotations and Dr. L. D. 
Reed, A&M soil scientist, will speak 
on treating slick-spots, saline soils 
and plant chlorosis. 

Following the Clay Potts noon bar- 
becue Dr. A. E. Darlow, A&M vice 
president and dean of agriculture, 
will discuss “The importance of Soil 
and Water Research in Oklahima.” 

Other speakers will include Dr. M. 
D. Thorne, head of the Oklahoma 
A&M agronomy department; Dr. H. 
V. Eck, A&M agronomist; Bill Ott, 
Panhandle A&M; W. C. Elder, Okla- 
homa A&M agronomist; and J. C. 
and Water Research in Oklahoma.” 

Wayne Eakin, Cherokee County 
agent, and Bill Tucker, Oklahoma 
A&M agronomist, are in charge of 
the morning and afternoon programs, 
respectively. J. M. Eves, northwest 
district extension agent, will be mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the noon pro- 
gram. 











CHARLES RITZ 
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biles being too high. Automobile and 
steel sales continue to run at record 
high peaks. How do they do it? Now 
take bread—the best and cheapest 
food in the world today. If the price 
of bread goes up l1¢ a loaf, it makes 
a front page story across the coun- 
try and, often, public demands for an 
investigation. 

Do you realize that if we were to 
get just %th of a cent more a pound 
for our product—just 12%¢ more a 
hundredweight—it would mean ap- 
proximately $30 million a year for the 
milling industry? Imagine what you 
could do in the way of improving your 
own plants with your share of that 
$30 million. Think what you could do 
with some of the wonderful new ma 
chinery you have seen on display here 
and by utilizing some of the many ad- 
vanced milling techniques you have 
heard discussed at this convention. 
And that %th of a cent a pound in- 
crease in our selling price would 
mean an increase of only 1/12th of a 
cent a 1-lb. loaf of bread. 


Work Too Cheaply 

I know you men work hard at try- 
ing to improve your fields, your meth- 
ods of handling, and in many other 
ways to save a fraction of a cent here 
and there, but generally that’s not 
where the trouble lies. For some rea- 
son or other, we as an industry just 
work too cheaply. By that I don’t 
mean we aren’t paying you fellows 
enough salary—and I’m sure every- 
one here will agree with that—but 
I do know this, the milling companies 
could afford to be a lot more liberal 
along those lines, too, if we could just 
increase our selling prices slightly— 
to say nothing of getting a fair re- 
turn on sales. 

Well, what’s the answer? I believe 
several things have been wor'ing in 
our favor. In the first place, a con- 
siderable amount of wheat flour capa- 





ONE HOSS SHAY 


In his address to AOM, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said: “The owners of the flour 
milling business are unwilling to re- 
sign themselves to grinding out until 
the wonderful one hoss shay crumbles 
into dust as it did on that fateful day 
in 1755.” The first excerpt below from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ poem, “The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece, or the Wonder- 
ful One Hoss Shay.” describes the 
events that marked the fateful day. 
The second illustrates why the poem 
has appeal to millers. 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 
Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 
Snuffy old drone from the German 
hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her 
down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so 
brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 
It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one hoss 
shay. 
¥ ¥ 


At half past nine by the meet’n’-house 
clock,— 

Just the hour of the Earthquake 
shock! 

What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or 
mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and 
ground! 





city has been shut down in recent 
years for one reason or another. Sec- 
ondly, the population of our country 
continues to increase year after year. 
The population today is about 170 
million, and Census Bureau estimates 
indicate that by 1965 we will have 
about 190 million people in the U.S. 
Thirdly, though we have been in a 
period of sharp decline in per capita 
consumption of wheat flour products 
in recent years, there are indications 
that this curve is beginning to level . 
off, and that it will stay about where 
it is or even go a little higher. You 
know, the consumption of cereal prod- 
ucts should be helped considerably by 
the extensive research and publicity 
recently given on this cholesterol 
question and the advantages of eating 
more cereal products and less animal 
fats. 


Better Balance Evident 


All this means we are beginning 
to have a much better balance be- 
tween consumption and production 
capacity on our products and that we 
are possibly entering a new era which 
will not be characterized by the in- 
tense competition of the past. With 
these things in our favor, if flour 
millers can learn to be as constructive 
and cooperative collectively as we 
are individually and get away from 
this “dog-eat-dog” attitude that per- ° 
vades our industry today, I can see 
real improvements in our profit pic- 
ture in the very near future. 

Now, I realize you men are not in 
the selling end of this business but 
you hold positions of great impor- 
tance and have the confidence of your 
management so I urge you, to what- 
ever extent you can, to use your in- 
fluence in your own company to help 
our industry get a fair return for our 
products. You can see I am an op- 
timist—a real bull on the milling in- 
dustry if we can just seize this op- 
portunity and stiffen our backs just 
a little. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Annual Grain Forum 


Slated June 6-7 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—The annual grain 
forum sponsored by the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board will be 
held June 6-7 at the Hotel President 
here. 

Donald E. Smith, director of the 
Kansas City Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service commodity office, will 
give the principal address on “Our 
Agricultural Programs.” 

Also on the program are such sub- 
jects as service, availability and utili- 
zation of boxcars and other equip- 
ment, freight loss and damage pre- 
vention and other matters of interest 
to shippers of grain. The commodity 
forecast for the third quarter will 
also be a feature of the forum. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW STORAGE PLANT 

SACRAMENTO — Work is sched- 
uled to start immediately on a $400,- 
000 rice and grain storage plant with 
drying facilities at Willows, Cal., for 
the Westside Warehouse Co. The 
plant will be built by Frank M. Cor- 
bett, Inc., Sacramento contractor, on 
the east side of Riz Road, four miles 
south of Willows. Directors of the 
company are William Burke, Kalu 
Kahn, H. W. Thurman, Ata Mu- 
hammed and Roy Otterson, all of 
Willows. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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brands of family flour $6.30@7.20, 
first clears $4.55@4.95, second clears 
$4.05, 1% ash and higher clears $3.85 
@3.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales advanced 
to average 80%, compared with 17% 
the preceding week and 112% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair. 
Prices for the week declined 5 to 10¢. 
Quotations May 3, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.60, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.80, first clears $4.75, second 
clears $4.60. 


Hutchinson: Buyers of bakery and 
family flour exhibited little interest 
in the Hutchinson area the past 
week. Even a 10@15¢ decline failed 
to stir new business. New inquiry 
was non-existent and buyers gener- 
ally were keeping eyes on the new 
crop coming up. Mill operations for 
the week were pegged to a 4-day 
schedule and prospects for this week 
are for a slight decrease. Quotations 
May 3, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched $6.20@6.30, bakers short 
patent, in papers $5.45@5.50, stan- 
dard $5.35@5.40. 

Texas: There was a little more in- 
quiry about flour prices last week 
but very little business reported, and 
sales amounted to only about 5% to 
10% of capacity. Running time was 
down to an average of four and one- 
half days. Bakers flour was off an- 
other 10¢, while other prices were 
unchanged. Quotations May 3, 100 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.95@6.05; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.95@5.05 delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow and bookings small. Prices de- 
clined and closed 10¢ lower on family 
flour and 9¢ lower on bakery. Quota- 
tions May 4, delivered Oklahoma 
points in carlots: Family short pat- 
ent $7@7.20, standard patent $6.30 
@6.50; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.98@6.08, 95% standard patent 
$5.88@5.98, straight grade $5.83@d 
5.93. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week with prices lower. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers in the cen- 
tral states sold more flour during the 
week ending May 6 than during the 
previous period, but most of the in- 
crease was accounted for by sales to 
the government. Commercial chan- 
nels accounted for the same small 
amounts. Total sales amounted to an 
estimated 50% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

The trade does not expect any im- 
portant pick-up in business until the 
new crop arrives, barring unusual cir- 
cumstances. Most buyers appear to 
be pretty well booked, aspecially on 
southwestern flour. Spring wheat 
flour users are not sold as far for- 
ward, it is thought, but even they 
can wait for bargains. Family flour 
prices dropped 15¢ during the week, 
possibly presaging some fairly import- 


ant sales in the next few weeks. 

Quotations May 3: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.30, standard $5.70@6.20, 
clear $5.45@5.95; hard winter short 
$5.70@6.10, 95% $5.60@6, clear $5.28 
@5.80; family flour $7.55; soft winter 
high ratio $7.06@7.10; soft winter 
short $6.33, standard $5.35@5.95, 
clear $4.82@5.25; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers $5.35@5.45. 

St. Louis: Flour demand last week 
was very inactive. Most buyers con- 
tinue the hand-to-mouth pattern, 
purchasing only as needed. Large 
users are booked well ahead and are 
drawing on backlogs. Mills are not 
pushing for business too hard. Every- 
body seems to be waiting to see what 
will happen to the price of wheat. 
Shipping directions were fair. Clears 
and low grades were in light demand. 
Package goods demand was fair. 

Quotations May 3, in 100 lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.10. Bak- 
ers, in 100 lb. sacks: Cake $7.10, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights 45.60, 
clears $5.30; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6, standard $5.85, clears $5.20; 
spring wheat short patent $6.35, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


Buffalo: A shortage of wheat 
caused wide, irregular price fluctua- 
tions in spring wheat flour last week. 
Farmers have been slow in sending 
their grain to terminals and the re- 
sulting short supply has strengthened 
premiums. 

Spring wheat prices ended 1¢ low- 
er after daily movements ranging 
from 7¢ higher to 6¢ lower. The ac- 
tivity in premiums held the market 
up despite weakness in Minneapolis 
options. 

Flour sales of springs were nomi- 


nal. Kansas wheat flour sales were 
also nominal and the market was 
weaker in options and premiums. 
Prices were off 9¢ on the moisture 
in the Southwest. 

Clear flours remained tight and 
prices held unchanged. Cake flour 
dropped 20¢ and pastry 15¢. The de- 
cline was thought to have occurred 
because recent exports were taken 
from CCC stocks rather than on the 
open market. 

All bakeries are now in a post- 
Easter lull. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“fairly good.” 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week, one worked 
6 days, one 5% days and the re- 
maining three mills worked 5 days. 

Quotations May 3: Spring family 
$7.60, spring high gluten $7.08@7.23, 
spring short $6.63@6.78, spring stan- 
dard $6.58@6.68, spring straight 
$6.53, spring first clear $6.22@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.62@6.81, hard 
winter standard $6.52@6.66, hard 
winter first clear $6.36; soft winter 
short patent $7.43@7.78, soft winter 
standard $7.03@7.08, soft winter 
straight $5.98@6, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: The overall demand for 
most varieties of cake flours contin- 
ued at a slow pace throughout the 
week, with the exception of a slight 
increase in semolina_ bookings, 
sparked by protection against price 
advances. Semolina users were re- 
ported covering for periods of 90 to 
120 days. 

Most buyers of hard winter and 
spring wheat flours are reported hold- 
ing fair to large balances and little 
real activity is anticipated for the 
remainder of the crop year. A soften- 





TishouBSKIT MI 
thors PANCAKE pont 





SAMPLES AT SHOW—Fisher’s Biskit Mix and Fisher’s Pancake Mix No. 27 
were in the attention spotlight at the recent Washington State Restaurant 
Show, with the continual service of these foods at the Hotpoint, Inc. booth. 
The “Biskit” maker in this photo is George Klopp, district manager of Hot- 


point, Inc., San Francisco. 


ing in prices in advertised brands of 
cake flour early in the week had lit- 
tle effect on the demand picture, with 
fair balances held by most buyers. 

Quotations May 3: Spring short 
patent $6.69@6.79, standard $6.59@ 
6.69, high gluten $7.14@7.24, clears 
$6.10@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.49 @6.59, standard $6.34@6.44; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $7.15@7.82; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.75@ 
6.05, high ratio $6.50@7.60. 

Boston: Flour prices fluctuated in 
a wide range in the local market last 
week. The bobbing around of values 
was so violent that local traders took 
to the sidelines to await some meas- 
ure of stability. 

Springs pushed up 15¢ on the ex- 
treme rise and then eased off to 
finish 10¢ net higher for the week. 
First clears did not experience the 
buoyancy of the other grades, easing 
5¢ on the inside of the price range. 
Hard winters were under pressure 
most of the week, finally closing 11¢ 
net lower. Soft wheat flours were 
highly irregular with the general em- 
phasis on the downside. Pacific moved 
against the prevailing trend and ad- 
vanced 6¢ on the high side of the 
range. Other types displayed losses 
ranging from 5¢ to 20¢ with high 
ratio experiencing the maximum 
pressure. 


The rapid price changes tended to .- 


foster caution among buyers. The 
lack of confidence was fairly general 
and, as a result, very few sales were 
reported. Mill agents appeared to be 
quite aggressive and were offering 
flour at price concessions in an at- 
tempt to stimulate some buying ac- 
tivity. Their efforts were largely 
wasted, as most sales were quite 
limited and, generally, for immediate 
or nearby requirements. 

The weather reports from the 
Southwest were considered bearish 
to market values and the govern- 
ment announcement that future price 
supports would be reduced enabled 
most operators to maintain a posi- 
tion of aloofness with confidence. 

Quotations May 4: Spring short 
patents $6.68@6.78, standards $6.58 
@6.68, high gluten $7.13@7.23, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.51@6.61, standard $6.36@ 
6.46; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.16@ 
7.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@6.07; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52 @7.62; family $7.62. 

Philadelphia: Flour prices shifted 
back and forth in a narrow radius on 
the local market last week. Nearly 
all closing quotations were unchanged 
from those of the previous week. This 
absence of a definite trend was gener- 
ally regarded as a principal retard- 
ing factor to a broadening of purchas- 
ing activity. Mill representatives have 
been reporting a little more interest 
among bakers and jobbers and feel 
that any sharp downward revision 
might bring out some orders. 

However, until that occurs, it is 
likely buyers will remain on the side- 
lines, except those in need of nearby 
replacements. The latter contingency, 
it was noted, contributed most of the 
orders the past week. Meanwhile, 
some observers are pointing to the 
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recent firmness in cash wheat as an 
indication that the market might be 
on more sound footing than it has 
been recently. Sales of baked goods 
in this area are said to be holding 
their own, so that flour consumption 
rates are steady. 

Quotations May 3, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 
7.10, short patent $6.50@6.60, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.55, first clear $6.30@ 
6.40; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.45, standard $6.30@6.35; soft win- 
ter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for all 
types of flour remained inactive in 
the city and tri-state areas last week. 
Hand-to-mouth buying on short term 
commitments were the rule, except 
for one sale of eight cars of inter- 
mediate hard Kansas which went at 
$6 cottons. Some brokers said they 
received some offers on springs and 
Kansas patents during the week, 
but that prices were so far out of 
line they received no consideration. 
The opinion persists that little buy- 
ing will be done until new crop. 

A 15% reduction in the price of 
advertised family patents brought no 
interest, but it is thought that buy- 
ing of family patents at this price 
will develop soon. Directions on all 
patents are slow. 

Quotations May 4: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.28@6.43, medium 
$6.33 @6.48, short $6.43@6.53; spring 
standard patent $6.35@6.61, medium 
$6.40@6.66, short $6.45@6.71, first 
clear $6.04@6.60, high gluten $6.95 
@7.16; advertised family patents 
$7.75, unadvertised family patents 
$6.55@7.11; pastry and cake flours 
$5.73 @7.46. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales showed 
some improvement the past week 
and a number of small lots were 
worked to the trade not covered 
through June, with the bulk of the 
modest volume going to hard win- 
ters. One or two cars were the limit 
on bookings and there was little in- 
terest for immediate shipment. 
Northern springs were only slightly 
active, mainly for replacement. A 
slight pickup was evident in soft 
flours to the cracker and cookie 
trade but the amounts were limited 
to 30-day coverage. Family flour was 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
passing for 30-day shipment. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well, with some of the trade running 
into carrying charges. Stocks on hand 
are easing somewhat with the ap- 
proach of warm weather. 

Export business in flour was light 
with moderate business being worked 
to the Americas and no European 
business reported. The prospective 
business with Vietnam has not yet 
developed. However, the amount in- 
volved is considerable and is await- 
ing authorization of funds. 

Quotations May 3, in _ carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95 @6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.25@5.55; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.30@6.50, standard 
$6.10@6.30, first clear $5.60@5.90, 
high gluten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6.20, straight 
$5.45@5.75, first clear $4.85@5.30, 
high ratio cake $6.40@6.75; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.90@7.20,: pastry $6.35 
@6.50. 

Memphis: Flour business was a 
shade better in the Memphis area last 
week, but still not normal as the re- 
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sult of rains over the rural sections. 
However, less rain fell during the 
week and it is hoped by dealers that 
rural people can resume work and 
thus be in a position to buy flour. 
Prices remained unchanged over the 
week. Quotations May 3: Hard win- 
ter short patent $6.25; soft winter 
short patent $6.25; first clears $5.25; 
bakery $6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
rather quiet last week. However, in- 
creased grindings were reported. The 
increase stemmed mainly from U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps. requests 
and mills filling relief orders. The 
Quartermaster is planning on mak- 
ing a sizeable purchase this week for 
Korea for first-half July shipment. 
However, not much of the new CCC 
relief program is expected to stem 
from this area. Quotations May 3: 
Family patent $7.90; Bluestem bak- 
ery $6.98; cake $8.37, pastry $7.27, 
pie $7.07; whole wheat $6.31, graham 
$6.15, cracked wheat $6.24; high 
gluten $7.31. 


Portland: New flour bookings con- 
tinue draggy, especially in the export 
field, but over-all production contin- 
ues about unchanged. Some of the 
larger mills were down to a three 
and four day week, especially in ex- 
port. Domestic mills are holding their 
own fairly well for this time of the 
year. The Quartermaster Corps took 
2,000,000 Ib. flour during the week for 
shipment by June 20, West Coast 
ports. However, small mills got the 
bulk of this business. Flour prices 
were up slightly on most types early 
in the week and at the close were 
quoted: High gluten $7.31, all Mon- 
tana $7.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.25, Bluestem bakers $7.18; cake 
$8.30; pastry $7.25; pie $6.95; whole 
wheat 100% $6.44; graham $6.19; 
cracked wheat $6.30. 

Exporters here are thus confined 
to new crop white wheats and old 
crop hard winters or northern spring, 
due to the scarcity of the white 
wheats. 

Seeding operations are well along 
in the spring wheat areas, excepting 
at the higher levels where cold 
weather and frosts are still a handi- 
cap. Moisture conditions are very good 
and winter wheat is doing very well. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
 . wakenedsaucepaes $45.00@45.50 $....@41.50 $46.50@48.75 $....@56.50 $....@57.00 
Standard midds. ...... 45.50@47.00 ....@41.00  47.50@49.00 ...-@56.50 . _— 
Flour dds. ......005 49.00@50.00 43.50@44.00 51.00@53.00 ‘a5 ees Seem Sise 
reer 49.50@50.50 45.00@46.00 51.00@53.00 ....@59.00 sno eae 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Portland ° 
DOD sateen deanecne $38.25@38.75 $43.50@44.00 $44.50@45.50 $48.00@49.50 $....@43.00 
Peer errr rs. 40.25@41.00 46.00@46.50 48.50@49.50 52.00@53.75 ee ee 
Se SE  scccscrcncesss awe sees Pee A we eer 51.00@52.50 ins sa ibhine 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
ree $52.00@53.00 $52.00@53.00 $57.00@58.00 
WE, S00bscveesse 41.00@46.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@48.00 





The warmer weather of the past 10 
days has stimulated growth, with 
moisture conditions excellent. 


Canada 


Toronto: A government purchas- 
ing agency placed contracts with two 
firms in Eastern Canada for a total 
of 650 long tons of flour for ship- 
ment in June, to be milled from hard 
spring wheat, not lower in grade 
than No. 5. In the domestic market 
business is described as “average.” 

Quotations May 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Interest in soft wheat flour is still 
lacking in domestic and export mar- 
kets. Some soft wheat mills have 
been forced to shut down their mills 
until the picture improves. Quota- 
tions May 3: $4.30, 100 lb. export 
cottons, for export, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Trading in winter wheat is still 
on the slow side, and with the grow- 
ing crop apparently in good condition 
it is unlikely there will be any up- 
ward trend in this market during the 
next couple of months. Quotations 
May 3: $1.51@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: A small increase in ex- 
port clearances of Canadian flour was 
noted in the week ended May 2. The 
week’s total was 247,400 sacks, com- 
pared with the previous week’s 161,- 
300 sack total, with 230,400 of this 
Class 2 business. Mills continue to op- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Ss caesndhsoseebeees S.A ace Sc §...2.. 8.1.8... §. ee 
SN SN NE occas sac decnseses SOS ee ee OP Oe 
SOP CH NOR oo sccwcccecccece ---@... 6.35@6.45 ...@... ...@... 7.08@7.23 
POOR Terre Seen! = ...-@6.35 6.63@6.78 
Perr rer 5.70@6.20 5.80@5.90 ...@... ...@6.25 6.58@6.68 
I IIE, i: s0.vin-00.60' 0:00.09 0.000% ee ~ ee ice? sess’ ..-@6.53 
Ne Pree errr ree re 5.45@5.95 ...@... SS AS ...-@6.10 6.22@6.24 
Hard winter Camitly ......ccccccecses nn: weliiicss ~~ See”.lC OlU 
ard WiGGr GRATE 2.0. nccccccscccne 5.70@6.10 ...@... 5.65@5.70 ...@6.00 6.62@6.81 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.60@6.00 ...@... 5.55@5.60 ...@5.85 6.52@6.66 
Hard winter first clear ............. 5.28@5.80° ...@... 4.55@4.95 ...@5.20 ...@6.36 
Soft winter short patent ............ iM bck Medass eadibass. o 91 oes eee 
Soft winter standard .........ssc00% ct Ma«s <aces octwss osS0Reae Dae 
Se ae SS ee | eee: .--@5.60 5.98@6.00 
Soft winter first clear ............: ~~ OS a? -..@5.30 5.63@5.65 
ME fk casas cenascasnes 4.81@4.89 4.50@4.52 ...@.. ...@5.16 5.44@5.55 
Pe Ge. ME anc cnsesvevceesoceee 4.06@4.14 3.75@3.77 ...@.. ...-@4.61 4.69@4.80 
Semolina blend, bulk ............+- a me 2. ae we po oma 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori. 

ere a S$... ... §...M... §...0742 465607.75 §...@ ... 
Spring high gluten ...........-..455 7.14@7.24 7.00@7.10 7.13@7.23 6.95@7.16 6.65@6.85 
BOPTNE GROTE ccc cccceccssvccesccvces 6.69@6.79 6.50@6.60 6.68@6.78 6.45@6.7! 6.30@6.50 
Spring standard .......cccccccecses 6.59@6.69 6.45@6.55 6.58@6.68 6.35@6.6!1 6.10@6.30 
Serine: TSE CIORE  ..c ccc ccccscccece 6.10@6.40 6.30@6.40 6.12@6.42 6.04@6.60 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short .............0065 6.49@6.59 6.40@6.45 6.51@6.61 6.43@6.53 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.34@6.44 6.30@6.35 6.36@6.46 6.28@6.43 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ............. — ae pes — lA ..-@... 5.25@5.55 
Soft winter short patent ........... état ~ = con ose occQ cee SMDERO EP 
ee ee ee 5.75@6.05 ...@. 5.57@6.07 ...@... 5.45@5.75 
Sot winter first Clear .....2.ccce00 er Se — oe a ae ...@... 4.85@5.30 
Seer reer 5.20@5.30 5.25@5.35 ...@... 5.19@5.30 ...@... 
Se errr ee ail ee ee aS 4.44@4.55 ...@. 
Semolina blend, bulk .............+- 6.79@6.89 ee ~ Pe ..@. 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
De CONRRR 5 inc:sscocceaesane $...@7.90 Spring top patent ...... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 
DE  sckaonudess60400000 60 ..-@6.98 SO” ccccnescceescves 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
ND each ecbsksssd.caseensde ..-@7.27 Winter exportst ........ ..-@4.30 Se Fee 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-Ilb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


erate on short running time with no 
piling-up of stocks. Prices continue 
unchanged. Quotations, May 4: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.60@ 
5.90; second patents, cottons, $5.35@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $4.50@4.70. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: New flour business for 
overseas shipment continued along 
quiet lines during the week. Far East 
interest is still confined to nearby 
supplies, with no interest in any for- 
ward positions. Unlike the grain ex- 
porters who are now paying only 
about 50% of the ocean freight rates 
they were charged three months ago, 
flour exporters are forced to use only 
conference lines where the freight 
rates are still at peak levels with no 
indication of weakening. 

Domestic markets are unchanged. 
Quotations May 3: Hard wheat 
grinds, first patents in cottons $5.95; 
bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper bags 
and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 
to the trade $6.70 and Ontario cake 
flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The period from April 
26 through May 3 was a poor one 
for millfeed sales in the local area. 
With buyers away from the business- 
es and attending the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention in 
Chicago, there was little buying in- 
terest remaining in the area. This 
coupled with warm weather pushed 
prices $1 to $2 below the previous 
week. The period opened April 26 
with distress offerings on hand to be 
carried over into the new week. The 
dullness was penetrated s ightly April 
30 by mild interest from the rural 
trade, plus some light interest in de- 
ferred offerings. 

But the market went completely 
dead May 1. Mills began to press 
hard for sales, even to making price 
concessions, but there was no inter- 
est. By the close of the week May 3 
there was a small amount of reviv- 
ing interest by mixers, but it failed 
to keep the week from being almost 
a total blank. As a consequence, bran 
closed about $2 under the week’s 
opening and midds. about $1 under. 

Quotations May 3: Bran $41, stand- 
ard midds. $41.50, flour midds. $43.50 
@44, red dog $45@46. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
in the Southwest was spasmodic in 
the week ended May 6, but prices 
continued to decline. Sacked shorts 
worked 50 to 75¢ lower than a week 
earlier while other feeds declined 25¢. 
Large feed mixers and jobbers en- 
tered the market for several days to 
lend temporary strength. However, 
this trend was offset later when bulk 
feed supplies were not so readily ab- 
sorbed. Also contributing to the mid- 
week firmness was demand from the 
eastern seaboard. Feed moved into 
that area from the Southwest for the 
first time in some months, Quotations 
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Cream Puff Mix 
Use your favorite filling 


a0 wares (apie) 
AYgg Silis 





NEW GMI PRODUCT — General 
Mills, Inc., has announced that a new 
Betty Crocker Cream Puff Mix cur- 
rently being introduced to the trade 
will be in national distribution by 
early June. The mix will resemble 
other packages in the Betty Crocker 
product line featuring the red spoon 
label, appetizing illustrations and 
recipe variations on the side panel. 





May 6, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$38.25 @ 38.75, shorts $40.25@41, sack- 
ed; bran $35.25@35.75, shorts $36.50 
@ 37, middlings $36@36.50, bulk. 
Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
$1 ton lower and shorts 50¢ ton low- 
er. Supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions May 2, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$38.50@39, gray shorts $41@ 41.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with shorts in strong- 
er demand than bran. Offerings were 
sufficient. Bran and shorts declined 
25¢ ton. Quotations May 3, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $39, shorts $41.50. 


Hutchinson: Buying of millfeeds 
kept pace with production, with most 
going to feeders and jobbers. Buying 
was described as slow, though a re- 
cent decline is expected to spur some 
new business. Quotations May 3, basis 
Kansas City, per ton, sacked: Bran 
$38.50@39.25, shorts $41.25@41.75. 

Fort Worth: Gray shorts were in 
fair demand last week but there was 
not much interest in bran. Offerings 
of both were moderate, but sufficient 


to meet the demand. Quotations May - 


3, burlaps: Bran $44.50@45.50; gray 
shorts $48.50@49.50 delivered Texas 
common points; $1.50 lower on bran 
and $1 lower on shorts, compared 
with one week previous. 


Oklahoma City: Rather a dull week 
in millfeeds resulted in price de- 
clines of 25¢ on bran and 25¢ on 
shorts. Quotations May 3, straight 
ears: Bran $41@42, millrun $42.50, 
shorts $43.50@44.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Trading was slow in mill- 
feeds during the week ending May 6 
in the central states, reflecting the 
fact that most feed manufacturers 
were attending the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. Price fluctuations were min- 
or. Quotations May 3: Bran $45@ 
45.50, standard midds. $45.50@47, 
flour midds. $49@50, red dog $49.50 
@50.50. - 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
fair, and the price trend steady. Sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations May 3: 
Bran $43.50@44, shorts $46@46.50, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds was 
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limited last week, with less price 
pressure on middlings than on bran. 
Dairy business held up but the sea- 
son is rapidly fading. Spot bran sup- 
plies are tight but interest in forward 
bookings is nil. Middlings should begin 
to show a seasonal pick up, with tur- 
key feed demand starting to assert 
itself. Prices of bran are now below 
middlings. Mill running time ranged 
from 5 to 6 days. Bran ended $2 low- 
er; middlings were down 50¢ to $1 
and heavy feeds advanced $1. Quota- 
tions May 3: Bran $46.50@48.75, 
standard midds. $47.50@49, flour 
midds. $51@53, red dog $51@53. 

Boston: The demand for millfeeds 
improved moderately last week, but, 
for the most part, was confined to 
small lots for immediate or nearby 
requirements. Quotations showed lit- 
tle fluctuation during the week. Bran 
eased 50¢. Middlings held unchanged. 
The demand for poultry feeds was re- 
ported to be substantially below re- 
cent weekly averages, indicating sub- 
stantial flock liquidation and smaller 
replacements. Quotations May 4: 
Bran $57, middlings $56.50. 


Philadelphia: There were some 
modest replacements made last week 
to give the local millfeed market 
slight relief from its recent dullness. 
But buyers showed no inclination to 
book ahead and nearly all orders 
specified immediate or nearby de- 
livery. The May 3 list of quotations 
was unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran and standard midds. 
$56.50, red dog $59. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for mill- 
feeds continued light last week. Cau- 
tious buying on a down trend was 
evident. Supplies continued plentiful, 
but bran for immediate shipment was 
harder to find. Quotations May 3, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $54.50 
@55, standard midds. $53.50@54.50, 
flour midds. $56.50@57, red dog $58.50 
@59.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
firmed considerably during the week, 
with steady prices and active de- 
mand, particularly from the mixing 
and jobbing trade. Mills are not 
pressing for business but demand is 
good and larger mixers have used con- 
siderable tonnage. This, with mills on 
shorter running time, reflects the 
possible steadiness of the market 
through May. Quotations May 3: 
Bran $48@49.50, shorts $52@53.75, 
middlings $51@52.50. 


Memphis: Reflecting continued slow 
demand for mixed feed, millfeed de- 
mand has been dull in the Memphis 
area the past week. The supply has 
been adequate and the trend steady. 
Dealers in Texas still undercut Kan- 
sas City $1 ton, and Memphis sources 
have bought at the reduced price. 
Quotations May 3: Bran $45.50, 
shorts $48, standard middlings $46.50. 


Seattle: Prices have shown a defi- 
nite firming tendency the past week 
with mills reluctant to offer much 
millfeed. Mills have slowed produc- 
tion in order to complete annual in- 
ventories and seasonal repairs. On 
the other hand, the demand for mill- 
feed has increased, with inventories 
finally worked down. May shipment 
is being quoted from $42 to $43 ton, 
an increase of $1 to $2. Quotations 
May 3: Millrun $43. 

Portland: Quotations May 3: Midds. 
$41 @46 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week with 
demand increasing. Plants are operat- 
ing to capacity and are booked well 
through May. Quotations (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun $42, 
midds. $47. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $49.50, 


midds. $54.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto: Prices remained steady 
with offerings a little heavier be- 
cause demand has slackened. Quota- 
tions May 3: Bran $52@53, shorts 
$52@53, midds. $57@58, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds weak- 
ened slightly last week, with the trend 
reflected primarily in bran prices. 
Quotations May 4: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$41@46 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $2 more; shorts $42@ 
43 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $2 more; and midds. $44@48 
in the three prairie provinces. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand for 
millfeed was reported just fair dur- 
ing the week. Despite reduced mill- 
ing operations on the prairies, the 
volume of millfeed arriving here is 
ample for current reeds. No export 
was listed. Cash car quotations May 
3, papers, with 50¢ added if packed 
in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $52, mid- 
dlings $56. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye sales were scarce 
and prices on May 3 were down 20¢ 
from the end of the previous seven- 
day period. The whole market struc- 
ture was under bearish pressure from 
the uncertainty of quota restrictions 
on imports of Canadian rye to the 
U.S. for the 1957-58 crop year. 


It appeared fairly certain that one 
of two things will occur, both of 
which are already depressing prices: 
(1) The governmental committee 
which fixes the import quota could 
meet before June 1 and announce 
the amount of Canadian rye that can 
be brought in, probably about the 
same as in the current year, some- 
what more than three million bushels. 
Or (2) the committee will not con- 
vene, import quotas will not be set 
and, in effect, Canadian rye may be 
brought into the country in any 
amounts and at any price. Both fac- 
tors were being discussed freely in 
this area the past week. 

Quotations May 3: White patent 
$4.50@4.52, medium $4.30@4.32, dark 
$3.75 @3.77. 


Philadelphia: A downward revision 
of about 20¢ sack from the previous 
week in dark flour quotations seemed 
to heighten buying interest on the 
local market last week but dealings 
showed very little improvement by 
weekend. The May 3 quotation on rye 
white was $5.25@5.35, the lowest in 
nearly a year. 


St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend 10 to 20¢ off. Supply is 
ample. Sales and shipping directions 
are slow. Quotations May 3: Pure 
white $5.16, medium $4.96, dark $4.61, 
rye meal $4.76. 


Chicago: Rye prices were somewhat 
easier in the central states during 
the week ending May 6, but buyers 
generally were unconcerned. Quota- 
tions May 3: White patent $4.81@ 
4.89, medium $4.61@4.69, dark $4.06 
@4.14. 


Buffalo: Rye prices fell sharply last - 
Winnipeg. . 


week on weakness at 
Levels were off 20¢ and consumers 
stayed away from the declining mar- 
ket. Quotations May 3: White $5.44 
@5.55, medium $5.24@5.35, dark $4.69 
@4.80. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye _ flour 
prices are down to what would seem 
an advantageous buying point, sales 
were scarce over tri-state and city 
areas. Only hand-to-mouth buying 
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was evident. Directions were fair. 
Quotations May 3, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.19@5.30, 
medium $4.90@5.10, dark $4.44@ 4.55, 
blended $5.98@6.08, rye meal $4.55@ 
4.80. 

Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 
dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Demand remains fair with 
prices steady. Quotations May 3: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: With warm weather 
spreading over the three prairie prov- 
inces there has been a seasonal slack- 
ing of trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal, and little export business is in- 
dicated. Available supplies are mov- 
ing reasonably well and prices are 
unchanged. Quotations May 4: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 





RYE STOCKS 
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areas. April 1 conditions in the North 
Central states averaged below a year 
ago. Recent rains and snows have 
been beneficial and have improved 
prospects. Acreage seeded to rye last 
fall, estimated at 4.4 million acres, 
was 3% less than a year earlier but 
20% above average. 

Rye stocks of 12.8 million bushels 
in all positions on April 1 were the 
smallest since 1953 and 46% less than 
a year earlier. Farm stocks totaled 
4.5 million as against nearly 11.0 mil- 
lion a year ago. Terminal stocks of 
4.8 million were slightly above a year 
ago. Interior mill and elevator stocks 
totaled 3.4 million compared with 8.3 
million on April 1, 1956. Of the total 
stocks on April 1, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned 4.3 million bushels 
most of which had been sold but not 
yet delivered. A year ago CCC owned 
2.8 million bushels. 





WHEAT 
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million bushels were 7.5% less than 
the record of a year earlier. Only the 
merchant mills reported stocks larger 
than last year. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned 757 million bushels of 
the April 1 stocks, divided by classes 
in thousand bushels as follows: Hard 
Red Winter 555,310; Hard Red Spring 
133,738; Soft Red Winter 1,882; White 
61,802; Durum 979; Red Durum 2; 
and mixed or unknown 3,643. 


Exports of wheat and flour in grain 
equivalent, July through March, to- 
taled nearly 390 million bushels com- 
pared with 215 million last year and 
209 million in 1954-55. Exports of 
wheat and flour, July-March this sea- 
son in million bushels with compara- 
ble figures for last year in parenthe- 
ses were: Japan 35.3 (33.0); India 
33.0 (2.7); France 31.0 (none); U.K. 
30.7 (12.0); West Germany 29.3 
(10.4); Netherlands 18.5 (15.8); Bel- 
gium 17.3 (3.5); Pakistan 17.8 (4.5); 
Turkey 11.3 (0.4); Egypt 1.4 (13.0); 
Brazil 4.6 (12.7); and smaller amounts 
to other countries. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRM TO DISSOLVE 
OKLAHOMA CITY — The Deer 
Creek Elevator Co., Blackwell, Okla., 
has applied to the Oklahoma secre- 
tary of state for dissolution of its 
charter. 
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adapt. We also can originate. There 
has been too little creativity born in 
the milling world in this last half 
century of industrial miracles. I am 
not convinced that more intelligence 
drifts into oil, metals or road build- 
ing than finds its way into the milling 
industry. But I am convinced that a 
spirit of helplessness and hopelessness 
has drifted into our industrial ranks 
from the fact that the milling indus- 
try has not been as profitable except 
in times of war and scarcity these 
last 40 years as it could and should 
be. We were well in the forefront 
of automation and uniformity of prod- 
uct long before the automobile in- 
dustry was born. I think for a time 
we basked in the sunshine of our own 
conceit and then the pressure of low- 
er reward for our services in the form 
of prices in the open market place 
brought about a further demand for 
a greater efficiency and rigid eco- 
nomy. Those of us in the administra- 
tive and selling end of the business 
blamed our competitors, and those 
of you in the production end felt that 
you had such a firm control of costs 
and efficiencies that there was noth- 
ing you could do about it except 
shrug your shoulders and hope for 
better days. 

In the meantime, great things were 
stirring in industry. Methods of manu- 
facture and assembly were changing, 
transport was speeded up, communi- 
cation became a matter of seconds 
rather than days. We saw develop- 
ments in the aircraft industry and 
blinked our eyes and felt sorry for 
ourselves that we didn’t have the 
kind of money that would permit such 
startling innovations in a flour mill. 
We saw new homes being built, but 
didn’t envision new types of mills. 
Both in the production end and in 
the administration end the deep sleep 
of futility descended on the industry. 


Tragedy of Bread 

It is a tragedy that an article of 
food such as bread, which is served 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner, and in 
between meals, day in and day out, 
year in and year out, in every home 
in this land, should have declined in 
per capita consumption over the same 
period that it had been improved in 
nutritional value and cleanliness. I 
am not sure that we are still not in 
an industry of sleep walkers. Whether 
it is blind instinct, or a peculiarity 
of the human race as opposed to all 
other living things on this globe, cer- 
tain it is that the desire for the bet- 
terment of one’s condition never dies 
even though it sleeps, seemingly for 
ages at certain times and in certain 
peoples. 

But things are stirring affecting 
our industry. We look abroad and see 
new mills. We find foreign markets 
have closed to us because of these 
mills. But the mills themselves in- 
trigue us because we see no like pro- 
gram of mill building going on in this 
great and prosperous country of ours. 
Building, affecting us as an industry, 
is proceeding apace in this country. 
Just as the supermarket changed the 
trend in grocery buying, so today the 
shopping center is changing the pat- 
tern of grocery buying. Whereas it 
used to be a trip for groceries, now 
it is a trip for dresses, shoes, a hair- 
do, and groceries. What this will 
mean time alone will tell. We know 
that convenience foods are entering 
the picture in all categories. We find 
an ever greater concentration of buy- 
ing power both in the baking and 
grocery fields. Pneumatic systems are 


going into our mills as well as new 
machinery in an ever increasing 
amount. But as yet no major mill 
building program is under way. 


Defensive Approach 

In the main our approach to change 
has been defensive in nature. I main- 
tain we should be on the offense. We 
must lead rather than be pushed into 
change. Now in this period of change 
the job of the miller is just as impor- 
tant, and may even be more impor- 
tant than that of the salesman or the 
executive, provided that he rises to 
the occasion. The rewards can be 
fantabulous. Incidentally, that word 
was first heard nationally from a 
child who had won $80,000 on a TV 
program. Change had entered his life 
early and in a very rewarding man- 
ner. By the use of such a word he 
showed he was not afraid of change 
as such. 

The wise men who founded this na- 
tion, young in years yet steeped in 
the philosophy of the ages, put “the 
pursuit of happiness” high on the list 
of inalienable rights. Surely in the 
pursuit of happiness one of the pri- 
mary objectives is the respect of your 
fellow man. It is for this respect that 
people struggle for freedom. It is for 
this respect that each of us strains 
his every effort on the journey 
through life. Some summarize these 
yearnings and these goals in one 
phrase—the dignity of man. I have a 
feeling that little by little there is 
creeping into this country’s philoso- 
phy the concept of class or the limita- 
tion of potential in the individual and 
the inescapability of mediocrity in 
some and outstandirig success for 
others. This is not the philosophy 
that built America. It is not the 
philosophy that will keep America 
in the forefront of the nations of the 
world. It is an unquestioned truth 
that each of us has born in him at- 
tributes which if nurtured and de- 
veloped will lead to different careers 
and different levels of success. Noth- 
ing that science can do will make a 
musician of me or an artist of you, 
if we are not born with these in- 
herent aptitudes. 


Horizon of Hope 

However, in an industrial empire, 
such as is the U.S. today and the 
necessity for extreme specialization 
to acquire the required efficiencies in 
every phase of the vast machine that 
is America, the very tendency which 
I mentioned develops because of its 
very efficiency. This is too narrow a 
confine for the human soul. The feet 
of man should always be firmly on 
the ground, but his heart and his 
mind and his ambition must be for- 
ever in the clouds. If an engineer is 
always to remain an engineer and the 
miller, a miller, or a college profes- 
sor, a college professor, who is it who 
will guide the reins of our industrial 
enterprise? Who is it that will broad- 
en the scope of the utilization of our 
product, and indeed who is it who 
will widen the horizon of hope for 
those whose skills apparently fore- 
ordain them to an established level 
of income and service under the con- 
cept, “Once a private, always a pri- 
vate.”’ I have the impression the peo- 
ple entering any of the technological 
fields today put a ceiling in their 
minds on the height to which they 
may aspire. They count the rungs of 
the ladder as if that were the only 
ladder to climb. 

The freedom and happiness that 
man has always sought reaches into 


his job pattern as well as his political 
status. We need someone to break 
the bonds of Prometheus in the mill- 
ing industry. We need someone with 
the imagination to envision what 
might be. We need someone with the 
technical skill to design how it could 
be. We need someone with faith to 
believe that it can be. Somewhere, 
somehow, such a man is going to 
emerge in this industry of ours. He 
could be from your ranks. He could 
be you. 
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Bradshaw Miuintener’s 


Mother Dies 


WASHINGTON — Mrs. Anna B. 
Mintener, mother of Bradshaw Min- 
tener, former general counsel for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died May 2 in 
Washington. Mrs. Mintener, a former 
Minneapolis resident, is survived by 
her son and three grandchildren. Mr. 
Mintener came to Washington to be- 
come an assistant secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and is now practicing law 
here. 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





mz f of 
= COLE, * ? 
Se. '= 
oN y 7 > 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING Co. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Country- Milled | 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of } 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ae 





WATL=ROGALSIY MILLING CO. 


~d dae na KAMBAS .; ° 
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OTSEGO 





A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











of the baker’s art are consistently possibie 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 
you bake it. 


Flour mills of Awzico, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 


Spring Germinating 
Winter Wheat May 
Yet Produce Crop 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fall 
planted winter wheat which did not 
germinate in western Kansas until 
this spring may, in some instances, 
produce a crop of grain, according 
to H. H. Laude and A. W. Pauli, 
agronomists at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Before any heads are produced, a 
process known as vernalization must 
take place. This process normally re- 
quires four to six weeks, during 
which time the soil must be moist 
and cool, so that growth is very 
slow. Swelling of kernels is enough 
to initiate these changes. 

Mr. Laude and Mr. Pauli say prob- 
abilities are good that seeds receiv- 
ing rain the first week in March in 
western Kansas have been vernalized, 
and are capable of producing heads. 
They note that at Garden City this 
spring about three weeks elapsed be- 
tween germination and first emer- 
sence of fall planted winter wheat. 
During this period the weather was 
cool, with temperatures reaching 
freezing at seed depth three differ- 
ent times. 

They add that where there might 
have been sufficient moisture to swell 
seeds prior to the March rains, 
there would be even greater likeli- 
hood that vernalization would be 
completed. 

Farmers can anticipate that yields 
of spring germinating wheat will be 
reduced, even where vernalization is 
completed, because of the lack of 
tillering and the short season in 
which the crop must grow and ma- 
ture before unfavorable summer 
wenthr sets in. 
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U.S. Surpluses to 
Be Accepted in 


Overseas Projects 


WASHINGTON—Three new over- 
seas housing projects for the Defense 
Department invoive financing which 
will be accomplished through a barter 
arrangement whereby the foreign 
contractors or their assignees will ob- 
tain payment in the form of USS. 
agricultural surpluses. 

Previously a large defense housing 
project had been approved for France 
and it is understood that the US. 
assignees of that contract have al- 
ready drawn down their barter funds 
and have sold them to the cotton ex- 
port trade at a discount said to 
be 1%. 

One new overseas housing project 
contemplated is for the Air Force in 
Bermuda. A second transaction is one 
slated for defense units in Libya and 
a third is in the Philippines. 

The assignees of the contractors in 
these arrangements have a latitude in 
the choice of surpluses which they 
can obtain for their part of the hous- 
ing contracts. Suvp'tscs urder Public 
Law 480 wil not be sold. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Apr. May 
oa ‘ 


26, a, 
—-~1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine, .. 29 28%, 29 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... 344% 33% 33% 34% 
Am. Bakeries Co... 36% 355% 36% 35% 
Am. Cyanamid .... 81 18% 783%, 80% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 39 39 39 39 
ee eee 6134 60% 61% 60% 
Cont. Baking Co... : b 334% 33% 








Pfd. $5.50 


Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 31 31% 
ere aes 161 lace 
Cream of Whea.t.. 2834 


Dow Chemical 
Gen, Baking Co... 
Fees 
Gen, Foods Corp... 
Gen. Mills, ine. 
Pee. 0% «....... 
Merck & Co. q 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 
Pfd. $7 


5956 5954 
9% 9% 
6 132% 13414 
4234 42% 
61% 64Y, 


Pfizer, Chas. ...... 5454 OT i 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 42% 42144 425% 
Procter & Gamble. 48% 48 48 


Quaker Oats Co.... 3754 36% 36% 
. 3 eer. 135% 134% 135% 

St. Regis Paper Co. 33534 33 33 

Std. Brands, ine. .. 41% 39% 39% 


Sterling Drug .... 2854 28% 28% 
Sunshine Bise., ine. 72% 71% : 
Un. Bise. of Am... 28, 
Victor Chem. Wor s 29% 
Ward Baking Co... 12% 

Pee. S600 ...... $2 


1254 
% O2% .... 92Y 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 82 85 
reser, Chas., PEG. ......0045 96 98 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Ffd. 92% 94% 
St. Regis Paper, $1.'0 Pfd... 94 96 
Std. Brands, Ine., $4.50 Pfd... 79 80 
United B 1it of Americ., 

eS ere . 98% 101 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Ffd. 82% $414 







THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Apr. May 


26, 3, 

1957 1957 1957 

igh Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 53% 53, 5% 5% 
Hathaway Bak., 

BU Ui eie. 3% 3%, 3% 334 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 

. & Saar 108% 108 --.. 108% 

Omar, Ine. ....... 4% 14% .... 14% 


Bid Asked 
Stocks not traded: 


Gr, A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ... 128 129% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

ee ee 28% 2834 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. .... 99% 101 
Wagner Baking (Co. ........ 4 4yY, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 100 104 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Apr. Apr. 
19, 26, 





1957 1957 (1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3.00 2.60 3.00 2.60 
= ae 55 51 bree 51 
Can. Bakeries .... 5 4 rie 4 
Can. Food Prod. . 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Ne re Le od 8Y 8 Pratt 
Sree 50 46 *45 
Catelli Food, A Gr aceeee Aeke et. beets 
eae .. 38% 38 34 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 64% 6% 
Federal Grain . 33% 26% 29 
SR . 28%, 25 26% 
Gen. Bakeries ..... 5.50 4.85 2 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 83 £0 
Lake of the Woods, 
. ene 126 122 12." 
Maple Leaf Mleg... 83% 7 TH 
_: .. SE Cer ee ‘ 92 89 90 
McCabe Grain, A . 26 24 ate 
i TR 26 25, 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 3534 +30 32 
i. MP rerrorrs 165 140 
Std. Brands os em Se 
Toronto Elevs. ... 20 _.. ee 
United Grain, A .. 16% 16 16 
Weston, G., A .... 243% 18% 21% 


PN Pere ee 243%, 19% 224 





*Less than board lot. 





| Youcan make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Mills Co. 


WICHITA. KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
productivn of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











“Golden Loaf’’ Btio" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 

















This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y depend 
Ont A CRARt LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS RED WING, MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY 








E 


Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 






\ is your prime in- Choice of Minnesota 
igredient! Thot’s why Belmont Plain and Self-Rising 
| it pays to buy the 
ows A Flour Without Equal 
> = < Stamina Anywhere 
) w BUHLER 


“A World of Quality and Service” 


IS J. Jennison Co. 
ry MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











(Centenmal mis, inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


oe . 

bs reeot 6,500,000 
Bushels 

™ Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR ah 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR a 
‘i 
















This company has consistently 
followed the policy of making 
good flour and selling it on its 
merits, valuing actual worth to 
the baker above all else. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 100 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








“ROCK RIVER” © BLODGETT’S” RYE dais 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ' a : 
Wy ' Pe } Terminal 


i 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4} 
‘ Storage 
ail 























£ <> Ny 
NEW SPOKANE, MILk...ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S;MOST-MODERN | 


7 


























MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 














_Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It .Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and og in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will b the leading reference book on this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, 5% 

GOORTRRRGT GERI, TINIE, GORE 6 6o cies vinke ssi cccsicceccicccccses teen's . 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 
By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Piant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 

Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experience in modern 

pr agent of eee —- ny A — Fee CA egy engaged in storage, ship- 
ing and processing rain. es, 6x9, pho % 

Tose edition is of the 1950 covlilon. . awa e wes - Rite waalgute wks ne bab ekaer sie $3.25 





EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and 

timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 
By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x11, $2 00 
SETNEE, TON I 66 ono v8 icccccsccccccccccésscoescccceces e 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical development of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
ward."* Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 
CN Ore 0a oc oe a tino a 0 5:65.66 i edd sdcanerevsveseene e 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade ae interest $4.75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort . 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $ 


problems almost as rapidly as they occur ...........cccccsessccccecccees ° 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $ 0 
baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality e 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] 00 
OE Cary NN UI ods onic 600 64c.0dccncdseckeweveccincncessesos e 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |956 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 


to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
a nual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, 


RT I MII arses CMa cain eek s 0.o.010.0%s, ta pea dabebneebcecacceces $2.00 


Reader Service Department 


The North + Miller 
ORDER FROM (3 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 








Grain Consultant 
Studying Toledo 
Port Project 


TOLEDO—What will amount to 
definite terms from private compan- 
ies concerning their willingness to 
lease grain elevator facilities on the 
river-front will be in the hands of 
the Toledo-Lucas County Port Author- 
ity by July 31, according to the 
authoriiy’s grain consultant. 

Walter P. Hedden, who, in co'lab- 
oration with engineering consultants, 
has just begun a study of potential 
sites for new grain elevators which 
the port authority may buid, told 
the port directors that he already is 
talking to potential users of the 
facility. 

When his report is submitted, 
some time before July 321, it will 
be more than a mere recommenda- 
tion of which site should be devel- 
oped, Mr. Hedden promised. It will 
be “practically dishing up a business 
proposition,” he said, including spe- 
cific offers from various grain com- 
panies interested in obtaining eleva- 
tor space on the waterfront. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hedden said it 
would be “premature” for him to of- 
fer any advice on what may be the 
most difficult decision facing the 
port authority—whether to confine 
all port development to the mouth of 
the Maumee River, below the river 
bridges, or consider some projects 
for the Middle Grounds and the wa- 
terfront near the Anthony Wayne 
Bridge. 

Some grain companies have al- 
ready declared that, because of the 
location of railroad lines which han- 
dle their grain in Toledo, they 
want a Middle Grounds site. Jerry 
I. Baron, chairman of the port au- 
thority’s grain committee, told his 
fellow directors that ‘as far as I’m 
concerned, the up-river location is 
hh 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Milling Co. 
To Build Addition 


WICHITA—The Kansas Milling Co. 
has been issued a building permit for 
an addition to its mill here. The addi- 
tion, measuring 36 ft. by 28 ft. and 
79 ft. high and costing an estimated 
$91,500, will be used as flour storage 
bin. 








Bakery Production 
Club Meeting Set 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club will meet May 14 
in the Adams Room of the Midland 
Hotel, 172 W. Adams St. The meeting 
will start with a social hour at 5:30 
p. m. and dinner will be served at 
6:30 p. m. The program will feature 
a panel session on “Materials and 
Manipulation or Plant Handling.” 
The panel will attempt to answer 
questions asked by members. 


New York Section 
Of AACC to Meet 


NEW YORK—The New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold its month- 
ly dinner-meeting on May 13 at the 
Hotel George Washington, Lexington 
Ave. at 23rd St., at 6:30 p. m. The 
guest speaker for the final meeting in 
the current season will be Dr. E. E. 
Howe of Merck and Co. His subject 
will be “Vitamin B-12 and the Growth 
of Retarded Children.” 



































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FLOUR MILL CHEMIST 
Buffalo mill wants experienced cereal chem- 
ist to assume full charge of laboratory, in- 
cluding responsibility for wheat mixes, qual- 
ity control and occasional customer serv- 
ice contacts—will be part of management 
group. Present chem‘st moving to California. 
Give full information in reply. Address: 
Standard Milling Co., 1009 Central Street, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Attention: P. M. German. 














Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


SR v 








FOR SALE—ALL IN GOOD CONDITION— 


(a) One 125-foot used elevator leg, 4,000 
bushels per hour; (b) Steel framing for 
building, 112 feet wide by 440 feet long 
clear span; (c) Two used Universal Mois- 
ture Testers; (d) Two used Burrows Test 
Weight Standard Grain Scales. Address 
Ad No. 2702, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


F. W. Stock Completing 
Bulk Storage Plant 


HILLSDALE, MICH. — The new 
$300,000 bulk storage plant at the 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., flour mill 
here is completed except for the in- 
stallation of the transportation pipe- 
lines. The new addition is 110 ft. 
high, 140 ft. long and 35 ft. wide. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


INTEREST ACQUIRED 

NEW YORK—An affiliate of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., New York, has 
acquired an interest from Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp., New 
York, in a grain elevator company 
in Brazil, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
president of IBEC, has announced. 
The Brazilian elevator company is 
Granar Agricola E. Comercial, S.A. 




















Wauat better way to build a 
bigger bread business than to 
select and stick with a flour known 
to be of dependable and sound 
quality all the time? That is the 
record of RODNEY flours over 
J\N many years of production, through | 
() good seasons and bad. This quality 
standard is the reason RODNEY 
flours are so well respected in the 
baking industry. They have been 
the foundation of many a bread 











































quality success. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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JF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a — 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ECKHART MILLING Co. °° 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., 





AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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‘Your Bakew Precise exactness in every detail throughout 


every step assures consistent uniformity 
Desewes the Beat 


in the production of the world’s finest flours. 


Soe The Kansas Milling Company 


. «Ss WICHITA, KANSAS 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 
expert can spot the intruder in moments. 
Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed—Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how .. . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery. 


Another word for it is . . U, NL fe Or mity 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours ! 

| 
Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIl., 
Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
] : Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
1662 Jy 1987 Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccipENT, PropUCcER, SWEET 
SERVING AMERICA'S Loar, SWEET LOAF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, KyYROL, 

| FINEST YEARS? saxers OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN 
| Beauty SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN 
| AF 4 Beauty CAKE, Royal PATENT AND WHITE SPRAY. 
| 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwrTs. * 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 









IF YOU are not easily satisfied, then I-H 


| flours are for you. You could not find 
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a flour to excel I-H brands in depend- 


Coed able baking performance. ; 4 : 
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KAWSAS CITY, Mas SOUR! 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B. C, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


> Norfolk 
Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: ~ 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
bees B Lincoln Elevator 


ellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


1, MINN. 
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The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-86 





de N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 





4eWS&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
improvement. 
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a Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 





“Wanna Bite?” 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. 

Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s 
basic food. 


One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
tomorrow’s. 


General 


Mills 








